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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Britiſh Empire in NokTll 
1 AMERICA is become ſo exten- 
ſive and conſiderable, that it is pre- 


ſumed any attempts to tranſmit a juſt 


notion of it,to the public will be fa- 
vourably received by every Engliſhman 
who wiſhes well to his country ; for, 
without a right knowledge of a coun- 
try, new and unſettled, as a great paat 


ol this is, ſo diſtant from the ſeat of 


empire, it is not likely that attention 


| will be paid to the defending and peo- 
; pling it, and to the encouraging com- 


merce in it, which is indiſpenſably 
requiſite to render it advantageous to 
the nation in general, as well as to 
thoſe individual: who become adven- 
turers in it. 


F 


It will not be expected, after vo- 
ſumes upon volumes that have been 
publiſhed concerning the Britiſh co- 
jonics on the eaſtern ſhore of the 
American continent, that any thing 
matcrially new can be related of them. 
The only thing I mean to attempt 
with regard to this is, to collect ſuch 
facts and circumſtances, as, in a po- 
litical and commercial view, appear to 
me to be moſt intereſting; to reduce 
them to an caſy und familiar method, 
and contract them within ſuch narrow 
limits, that the whole may be ſeen as 
it were at once, and every thing ma- 
terial be collected from a few pages 
concerning ſeventeen provinces z a 
minute and circumſtantial account of 
which would fill ſo many conſidera» 
ble volumes, 


In doing this, where my own 
| knowledge (acquired by travelling ſe- 
veral times thro' moſt of them) did 
not ſerve me, I have endeavoured to 
make uſe of the moſt authentic ma- 


| terials collected from others, and þ 
et 
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' ſet every fact and circumſtance in a 
true and impartial light, without fa- 
vour or prejudice to any particular 
part or party. 


But the principal object I have 


had in view, and what I look upon 
to be the moſt intereſting and de- 
\ ſerving part of this work, is the 
account [I have given of the interior 
| parts of North America, which though 
| conciſe, and vaſtly ſhort of what 


I ſhould be glad to exhibit, I flat- 
ter myſelf is as full and perfect as 
any at preſent to be come at. Cer- 


' tain I am, that no one man beſides 
i has travelled over and ſeen ſo much 


as I have done; and if my remarks 
and obſervations relative thereto are 
injudicious or wrongly placed, it is 


| not owing to any want of attention 


to the ſubject, but merely to a 
want of ſkill, What is compre- 
hended under the appellation of the 
Interior country of America, is of it- 
ſelf a larger territory than all the 
continent of Europe, and is at pre- 
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[nl | 
ſent moſtly a deſart, uninhabited, ex- 
cept by ſavages: it cannot therefore 
he reaſonably expected that one man 
has it in his power to give a juſt 
and minute account of its ſeveral 
_ but that he muſt paſs over 
arge tracks of country in very ge- 
neral terms, and in many things de- 
pend upon the reports of others, or 


proceed upon his own uncertain con- 
jectures. 


This wide- extended country may 


naturally enough be conſidered un— 
der three great rivers that take their 
riſe near the center of it, namely, 
St. Lawrence, the Chriſtino, and the 
Miſlifſipi, The firſt of theſe I have 
raced, and am pretty well acquaint- 


ed with the country adjacent to it as 


far up us Lake duperior, and with the 
country from the Green Bay weſt- 
ward to the Miſſiſſipi, and from thence 
down to the mouth of the Miſſiſſipi 
at the gulf of Mexico. I have alſo 
travelled the country adjacent to the 
Ohio and its principal branches, = 

that 


5 
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that between the Ohio and the Lakes 
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Erie and Meſhigan, and the coun— 


tries of the ſouthern Indians. But as 
to the country above Lake Superior, 
1 have my intelligence chiefly from 
Indians, or from priſoners that have 
| travelled with them into it. The 


ſame is the caſe as to the country at 


the head of the Miſſiſſipi, and that 
adjacent to the river Mifauris. The 


Chriſtino I have taken wholly from 
the Indians : and though the accounts 
they have given me of theſe countries 
are large, and in ſome particulars 


very inviting, yet I ſhall do little 
more than mention their names, 


— 


till 1 have better authority to go 
upon. 

In the account I have ſubjoined 
of the Indians, their cuſtoms, man- 
ners, &, I have purpoſely omitted 
many things related by others who 
have wrote on that ſubjed; ſome, 
becauſe they arc falſe, and others, 


} becauſe thcy are trite and' triffing; 


and have only mentioned ſuch as I 


'$ thought moſt diſtinguiſhing, and ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to give a juſt idea 
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of the genius and policy of that 


people, and of the method in which 
they are to be treated, in order to 
our having any ſafe and advantage- 
ous commerce with them. And, with- 
out vanity, I may ſay, that the long 
and particular acquaintance I have 
had with ſeveral tribes and nations, 
both in peace and war, has at leaſt 
furniſhed me materials to treat the 


ſubject with propriety, however 1 
may have failed in other reſpects. 


But I am not going to apologize 
or beg mercy at the hands of the 


Critical, for it is far from being 


my ambition to ſhine as a learned 
and accurate hiſtorian; the only 


thing I mean to do is, in a ſimple 


and intelligible manner, to relate 
ſuch matters of fact as may be uſe- 
ful to my country, and ſhall with- 
out any regret reſign the plume 
to any one who performs the taſk 
with greater life and ornament, and 
in a manner more pleaſing to the 
public, | | 
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CONCISE ACCOUNT 
OF 


NORTH AMERICA. 


MERICA is divided into North and 
South, joining at the iſthmus of Darien. 


North America, to which my obſervations will 


be at preſent confined, lies between the lati- 
tude of 10 and 89 degrees north, and chiefly 
between the longitudes of 48 and 130 degrees 
weſt from the meridian of London, and; is 
four thouſand two hundred miles from the 


north to ſouth, and about five - thouſand from 


eaſt to weſt; being bounded on the eaſt by the 
Atlantick ocean; by the gulf of Mexico, on 
the ſouth ; on the weſt, by the Pacifick ocean; 
and by the northern continent and ocean to the 
northward, through which, ſome ſuppoſe, there 
is a paſſage into the Pacifick or Weſtern ocean, 
A great part of this vaſt extent of territory is at 
preſent poſſeſſed by the ſubjects of his Britan- 

nick. 


| 
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| nick Majeſty, and the original natives, or In- 
ll dians, the number of which far exceeds that 
| of the .'ngliſh. And that I may preſerve ſome 
| order and method, while I attempt a deſcription 

of this country (ſo far as I have been able by 
| my own travels and obſervations, and the in- 
| formation of others, to attain to the knowledge 

of 1t) I propoſe, 

Firſt, to deſcribe the-: ſeveral Britiſh govern- 
ments and colonies on the continent (including 
alſo the iflands of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, 
and St, John's) ſeparately ; beginning with the 
northernmoſt, and travelling to the ſouthward ; 
in which the reader may expect a brief account 

of the riſe, preſent extent and boundaries of | 
of thoſe provinces; the number of Engliſh in- 
habitants ſuppoſed to be in each ; the climate, 
' ſoil, commodities, government, religion, &c. 

And, ſecondly, ſome account of the interior 
or weſtern parts of the country, ſo far as diſco- 
veries have been made, and of the Indian nations 
and tribes that are known to us who inhabit it ; 

as to their ſituation, numbers, manners, cuſ- 
toms, and che connections and alliances that 
they have with each other, and wilt the Eng- 
liſh and French, &e. 
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. 
NEWFOUNDLAND, 


8 O named by the firſt diſcoverer, is the moſt 
conſiderable iſland in North America for 
its extent, being ſituated eaſt of the gulf of 


St. Lawrence, between 46,40, and 42 deg, 7 


min. north latitude, and 41, 52, and 57 deg, 


40 min, weſt longitude, is bounded eaſterly 
and ſoutherly by the Atlantick ocean, northerly 
by the ſtreights of Belleiſle, and on the weſt by 
the gulf of St, Lawrence, 

This iſland was diſcovered by the Cabots 
in 1497, who took poſſeſſion of it in the name 
of King Henry VII.; but no colony was plant- 
ed here till ſome conſiderable time after. The 
ſoil being not the moſt fertile, and the cold ex- 


tremely ſevere, were circumſtances, no doubt, 


which prevented the Engliſh from attempting 
a ſettlement here, till ſome time in the reign of 


| Henry VIII. when they were allured to it, for 


the ſake of fiſhing on the banks which lie off 
the ſouth-eaſterly parts of 1t, 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir William 
Gilbert was ſent out with a commiſſion, to 
prohibit all perſons, not being her ſubjeQs, to 


"fiſh upon the coaſts of this iſland, No lands in 


the iſland were granted till 1610, when King 
James 
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James gave a grant to the Earl of Southampton, 
and others, of all that part of Newfoundland, 
lying between Cape Bonaviſta and Cape St. 
Mary. Some Briſtol merchants being joined 
in the patent, the ſettlement took the name of 
the Briſtol Plantation, Sir George Calvert 
purchaſed ſome lands of this company, upon 
the ſouth-eaſt coaſt, ſent thither a colony, and 
afterwards followed himſelf, and ereQed ſome 
houſes and a fort, But being afterwards created 
Lord Baltimore, and getting a grant of Mary- 
land, he abandoned the frozen coaſts of New- 
foundland, and began the ſettlement of that 


province. 
During the proteQorſhip of Cromwell, Sir 


David Kirk, but without any commiſſion, took 
poſſeſſion of this iſland, where he lived and 
died ; after which the original proprietors drop- 
ped their project of a ſettlement here, and the 


ſettlers that remained lived without any legal. 


government, The French took advantage of 
this ſituation of things, and.not only ſent their 
ſhips to fiſh upon the coaſts, but ereRed a re- 
gular fort at Placentia, garriſoned at the ex- 


pence of the government, and claimed the ſole 


right to the iſland and fiſhery, 

It continued in this poſture during the reigns 
of Charles and James II. but, ſoon after the re- 
volution, the Britiſh government renewed their 

an- 
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antient claim, and attempted to exclude the 


French from both the iſland and fiſhery, by the 


deſtruction of their fort at Placentia, which 
however at that time proved abortive. 

The next ſummer Sir John Norris was ſent 
with a ſquadron, and 1500 land-forces, with 
which he raiſed a regular fort at St. John's, 
and, leaving a garriſon, returned to England, 
without attempting any thing againſt the 
French. An act of parliament was however 
paſſed, that no foreigner ſhould fiſh on any of 
the rivers, lakes, or coaſts of Newfoundland; 
but this proved a poor bulwark againſt the 
French, who, in 170s, laid ſiege to, and de- 
moliſhed the town of St. John's, with all the 
fiſhing ſtages, & c. but could not reduce the 
fort. 

By the treaty of Utrecht the iſland was again 
ſurrendered to the Engliſh, but they did not en- 
joy that and the fiſhery on the coaſts, without 


repeated interruptions from. the French; and in 


1762 they took our fort at St. John's, and re- 
duced this iſland to their obedience; but, by 
the vigilance and activity of the Britiſh com- 
manders and troops then in America, were diſ- 
poſſeſſed of it the ſame ſummer, after they had 
conſiderably improved our fortifications there, 
and are at this time entirely excluded from the 
iſland and the fiſhery on the coaſts, except on 

the 
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the Iſland bank, and a few ſmall iſlands that 
lie off between Cape Ray and Cape St, Mary. 

The ſoil of this iſtand, as hath been hinted, 
is very barren (excepting ſome glades upon the 
banks of rivers) in the inland parts of it, riſing 
into hills, or ſinking into bogs and ſwamps, 
and where not covered with water, affords 
nothing but ſhrubs, ſpruce, and white moſs, 

There are in this iſſand many fine rivers, 
lakes, and rivulets, which abound with beaver, 
otters, and the like, and in which is great plenty 
of ſalmon, and many other kinds of fiſh, There 
is alſo great plenty of wild fowl, and the foreſts 
are ſtored with deet, mooſe, bears, and wolves, 
in great plenty. But the great and ſtaple com- 
modity of this ifland is cod fiſh, which are here 
larger and in greater abundance than in 'any 
part of the world yet diſcovered, and great part 
of the world is at preſent ſupplied with this arti+ 
cle chiefly from hence, 

There are annually employed from Great- 
Britain and North America, at the loweſt com- 
putation, upwards of three hundred fail of 
veſſels in the fiſhing buſineſs; on board of 
which, and on ſhore, to manuſaQure the fiſh, 


are not leſs than 10, 00 hands; fo that it is 


ut the ſame time a very profitable branch of 
trade to the merchant, a ſource of livelihood to 


lo many thouſands of poor people, and a moſt 
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| excellent nurſery to the royal navy, which is 


— 


hence ſupplied with great numbers of able ſea- 
men, There are alſo taken, in great abun- 
dance on theſe coaſts, mackrel, whales, ſeals, 
porpoiſes, &c. ſo that above 5000 barrels of 
oi}, beſides a great quantity of whalebone, ſeal 
ſkins, &c. are annually exported from hence 
to different parts of the world, all which may 
ſufficiently point out the importance of this 


| ifland, notwithſtanding the roughneſs and bar- 


renneſs of ſoil, and ſeverity of the climate, 

The number of Engliſh inhabitants on this 
iſland is uncertain and fluQuating, there being 
near double the number in ſummer to what 
there is in the winter, 

St. John's, ſituated on the ſoutherly part of 
the iſland, is the capital town, containing be- 
tween three and fourſcore houſes, 

Theſe coaſts are obſerved to be extremely 
ſubject to ſogs, occaſioned by the vapours, which 
are exhaled from the lakes, ſwamps and bogs, 
with which the iſland abounds, as is generally 
ſuppoſed z but perhaps is more owing to the 


vaſt: ſhoals of fiſh and ſea-animals which fre- 


quent theſe coaſts, whoſe breath, warmth, 
and motion, occaſion vapours to riſe from the 
lea hence I imagine. it is, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the almoſt perpetual fogs here, the air is 
wholſome and agreeable to moſt conſtitutions, 

which 
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which would hardly be the caſe if they ſprung 
from bogs, ſwamps, and freſh-water lakes, 

The winters are ſevere, attended with almoſt 
continual ſtorms - of ſnow, fleet, &c. the ſky 
being generally overcaſt. 

Here are few cattle, ſheep, or horſes; inſtead 
of the latter, the inhabitants make uſe of dogs 
tor drawing of wood and other conveyances, 
which they manage with great dexterity, fixing 
them m leather collars, to any number they 
pleaſe. | 

The government of this iſland is at preſent 
veſted in the crown of Great Britain, including 
with it the iflands of Anticoſti and Madelaine, 
and others of ſmaller note, and the coaſts of 
Labrador, from the river St. John's to Hud- 
ſon's ſtreights, 

The religion profeſſed by the inhabitants is 
that of the eſtabliſhed church of England, 
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HIS iſland is fituated to the ſouthweſt of 
Newfoundland, in 46 deg. north lati- 

tude, and «8 deg 30 min, weſt longitude, diſ- 
tant from Newfoundland about 15 leagues, 
and ſeparated from the continent by a narrow 
paſſage 
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paſſage on the weſt. Its length is about 110 
miles from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and about 


66 wide, ; 


The ſoil and climate here are very much the 
ſame as in Newfoundland, and conſequently 
its produce is not greatly different. 

'There have been diſcovered in its mountains, 


| ſome coal-mines, which, it is thought, may be 


worked to great advantage, 

There are ſeveral harbours and bays round 
the iſland, and by its ſituation in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, may be looked upon as the key of 
Canada, being a ſafe retreat for ſhips bound ei- 
ther to or from thence, 

This, together with its conveniency for fiſh- 
ing, induced the French, when they were ex- 
cluded from Newfoundland and Acadia, to be- 
gin a ſettlement here in 1714, which they con- 
tinued to increaſe, and in 1920, erected a for- 


| tification z they were, however, diſpoſſeſſed in 


1745 by the New-Englanders, and troops un- 
der the command of Sir William Pepperell, 
with the aſſiſtanee of ſome men of war, com- 
manded by Commodore, afterwards Sir Peter 
Warren, It was again ceded to the French by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, who ſpared no 
pains or expence to ſtrengthen and fortify it, 
and kept the poſſeſſion of it till 1758, when it 
was again reduced by the Britiſh troops, Gen. 

Am- 
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Amherſt commanding by land, and Admiral 
Boſcawen by ſea. Since the conqueſt of all 
Canada, che fortifications, by orders from the 
crown of Great Britain, have been blown up, 
and the town diſmantled, 

The port of Louifburg is a league in length, 
and a quarter of a league broad, with good an- 
choring-ground, from ſix to ten fathom water, 
The harbour is generally froze from November 
till May, 

'There are ſeveral other harbours round this 
iſland, the moſt conſiderable of which is Port 
'Thoulouſe, where are more inhabitants than at 


Louiſburg, from which it is diſtant eighteen - 


leagues, 


This iſland is at preſent under the juriſ— 
dition of the Governor of Nova Scotia. 
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J HIS iſland, tho? ſituated in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Breton, being partly be- 
tween that and the continent, and eonſeguent- 
ly has no great difference of climate, yet va- 
ries widely from it as to the pleaſantneſs and 
fertility of its ſoil, It is computed to be about 
ſixty miles in length, has a commodious hat- 
bour, and great conveniencies for carrying on 
the fiſhery. It abounds with variety of uſeful 

timber, 
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timber, and moſt kinds of wild game com- 


mon to the country. 
In the rivers (of which there are ſeveral) 


is great plenty of ſalmon, trout, eels, & c. The 


ſurrounding ſea abounds with ſturgeon, plaiee, 


and moſt kinds of ſhell-fiſh.--In ſhort, ſo fer- 
tile is this iſland, being ſo well improved 
while poſſeſſed by the French, that it was 
juſtly ſtiled the granary of Canada, furniſhing 
them in great abundance with moſt kinds of 
grain, as well as great quantities of beef, pork, 
&C, 

This iſland was ſettled by the French about 


| the ſame time as Cape Breton, and (except- 


ing that it was not given up when the other 
was reduced by Sir-William Pepperel) has un- 
dergone the ſame revolutions with uit; for tho? 
it was in ſome degree (while poſſeſſed by the 
French) a diſtin& ſeparate government, yet 
the commander was ſubordinate to the Gover— 


nor of Cape Breton, from whom he received 


his orders: and in the laſt reduction of Cupe 
Breton, this iſland was included in the eapitu- 
lation, and was ſurrendered to Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Rollo, when he found upon it 4000 in- 
habitants, and upwards of 10,000 head of live 
cattlez and, what was ſhocking, found in the 
Governor's houſe ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps, which 
were brought there to market by the ſavages 

of 
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of Nova Scotia, this being the place where 


they were ſupplied and encouraged to carry on 


their inhuman trade. 

There are yet conſiderable quantities of land 
uncultivated on this iſland, which, when im- 
proved, will render it ſtill more valuable, 

This iſland, at preſent, is under the Gover- 


nor of Nova Scotia, as are the leſſer iſlands 


adjacent, 


Seeed 


ACADIA, er NOVA SCOTIA, 
1 HIS part of the continent of North 
14 America is ſituated between 44 and 49 
degrees north latitude, and is bounded ſoutherly 
hy the Atlantick ocean; weſterly by the bay 
of Fundy, and the province of Main, belong- 
ing to the Maſſachuſet's bay ; northerly by Ca- 


nada or the province of Quebec; and eaſterly 
by the gulf of St. Lawrence, 


Tho? this country was diſcovered by Sebaſtian | 


Cabot in 1497, yet it lay neglected many years, 
and underwent ſeveral changes and revolutions 
before any conſiderable ſettlement was made init, 

In 1578, Sir Humphrey Gilbert obtained a 
grant from Queen Tlizabeth of all the remote 
lands he ſhould diſcover and ſettle, He ſet 
out, with a view to this part of America a- 
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mong others; but being loſt on the coaſts of 
the continent, the project dropt. 

In 1621, King James gave a grant of this 
province to Sir William Alexander, afterwards 
"Farl of Stirling, and Secretary of State for 
Scotland, by whom it was called Nova Scotia. 
The French, in the mean time, had attempted 
ſome ſettlements in this territory; but were 
diſturbed therein by the Governor of Virginia, 
who ſent Captain Argal to remove them in 
/ 1614, which was accordingly done, 

In 162, a ſhip was ſent out by Sir William, 

witha number of people, and all kinds of neceſſa- 

ries for beginning a ſettlement, Theſe people 
landed near Cape Sable ; but I cannot find, after 

all, that they made any ſettlement, It is however 

. certain that ſame of our people were ſettled here 

| in 16313 for, in 163a, Quebec and Cape Bre- 

ton, which had been taken from the French, 

0 together with this province, were ceded to them 

| again by the treaty between Charles I, and 
Lewis XIII. when a number of Engliſh removed 

+ out of it till 1654, when Oliver Cromwell ſent 

þ Major Sedgwick, who took Port-Royal, and obli- 

þ ged the French to quit the country of Nova Scotia. 
It continued in our poſſeſſion till the reign of 
Charles II. when it was again ceded to the 

a French by the treaty of Breda, who kept it un- 
2 diſturbed till 1690, when the New England 
i peo- 
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people finding it inconvenient to have the 
French ſo near them, prepared a fleet, and a 
proper number of land-forces, and gave the com- 
mand to Sir William Phips, a native of that 
province, who ſailing from New England the 
28th April 1690, arrived before Port Royal, 
now Annapolis, in May following, which he 
quickly reduced, obliging the inhabitants 
there, and on St, John's river, being about 6000, 
either to ſubmit to the Engliſh government, or 
be tranſported to Canada, Moſt of them, for the 
ſake of keeping their eſtates and habitations, 
conſented to become Britiſh ſubjeQs, but very 
ſoon began to act as enemies, or at leaſt very 
bad neighbours to the people of New England. 

In 1710, her Majeſty Queen Anne, liſtening 
to their repeated complaints and ſolicitations, 
ſent a ſquadron and ſome land-forces under 
Colonel Nicholſon, who took Port Royal, and, 
in honour to the Queen, called it Annapolis, 
bringing the whole country. into ſubjection; 
and at the treaty of Utrecht it was abſolutely 
yielded to Great Britain, by an expreſs article 
in that treaty, 'Thoſe of the inhabitants who 
choſe to remain, were to become Britiſh ſub- 


jets, and enjoy their religion ſo far as the 


laws of Great Britain would admit. And in 
order te ſecure their obeidence, and to keep 
poſſeſſion of the country, a garriſon was kept at 

Port 
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port Royal, and another ſmall one at Canſo; 


but ſtill no government was eſtabliſhed, nor 


any ſuitable encouragement given to our people 


Iz 


to ſettle there; ſo that things naturally dwin- 
1 dling, the inhabitants, in ſpite of their oaths of 
allegiance, ſoon began to conſider themſelves as 
French ſubjedts again; and accordingly, in 


1744, aſſiſted a parcel of French in the re— 


duction of the fort at Canſo, and made an at- 


+ tempt upon Annapolis; but without ſucceſs, 


that garriſon being ſeaſonably relieved from 
New England. They continued to commit 


| hoſtilities themſelves, at leaſt ſecretly, and to 


ſupply and encourage the eaſtern Indians to 
perpetrate the moſt horrid als of cruelty and 
barbarity on the Engliſh on the frontiers of 
New England, whoſe ſcalps or perſons were 
carried to market to Louiſburg, Quebec, &c, 
(not only in time of war, but of peace), and 


there exchanged for powder, ball, or what- 


ever they wanted, Nor was an entire ſtop 
put to theſe practices * till the beginning of 


* Theſe people in 1754, when the Duke d'Anville 
with a conſiderable force, came to ettabliſh a garii- 
lon and fetilement at ChebuQa, aſſembled, with a 
number of Indians, to aſſiſt him; and about that time 
cut off Colonel Noble, with his whole party, at 


Menis, where he was polied, to keep them in ſub- 
_JeQion, 


B a the 
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the laſt war, when being convinced that theſe 
French rebels (called neutrals, on account ot 
their having ſworn allegiance to the crown of 
Great Britain) were more inveterate and dan- 
gerous enemies than thoſe who were under no 
ſuch obligation; and finding that every other 
method to reconcile them to the Britiſh go- 
vernment was ineffeQual, they were by force 
deprived of their eſtates, and with their fami- 
lies totally- rooted out of the province, and 


ſcattered through the other Britiſh colonies on 
the continent, 


On the ſea-coaſts of this province are many 
ſafe and convenient harbours ; but none equal 
to that of ChebuQa, or Halifax, which is al- 
lowed to be the fineſt in America, and capa- 
ble of being made equal to any in Europe, 
both for ſafety and conveniency, having good 
anchoring-ground, and water ſufficient for any 
ſhip that ſwims, It is the place of rendezvous 
for the royal navy in America, having a royal 
dock, and conveniences for a ſhip of any rate, 
to heave down and careen; for which end it is 
reſorted to by his Majeſty's ſhips, from all parts 
of America and the Weſt-Indies, 

Situated on the weſt-ſide of this harbour is 
the town of Halifax, which tho! its foundations 
were laid in 1747, is now a conſiderable 

town, 
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town, conſiſting of upwards of a thouſand hou- 
"on and is the capital of the whole province; 
and, indeed, from the ſame era we may date 
the origin of this province, there being no go- 
vernment properly eſtabliſhed in it till then, 
There are alſo ſeveral other towns laid out 
round this bay, and partly inhabited; but the 
\ moſt conſiderable ſettlements are upon the 
Bay of Fundy, and upon the rivers which fall 
into it, 
The inhabitants in this province may be 
., computed at about twenty thouſand, Its nor- 
wherly ſituation expoſes it to ſevere cold and 


deep ſnows in winter; but is generally very 


i healthy, and agreeable to Engliſh conſtitu- 
tions, as are all the northern provinces, — 
The foil of this province is various, being in 
ſome parts very rough and barren; in others 
exceding pleaſant and fertile, as it is in par- 
ticular round the Bay of Fundy, and on 
the afore-mentioned rivers which fall into it, 
where are large tracts of marſh that extend on 
the ſides of theſe rivers for fifty or ſixty miles 
into the country, and ſeveral miles from the 
bay, which, being dyked, is improved to great 
advantage, The upland in this province is 


* likewiſe very pleaſant and fruitful, producing 


wheat, rye, Indian corn, peaſe, beans, hemp, 
B 2 flax, 
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flax, &c, and ſome kinds of northerly ſruit, to 
great perfection. The rivers abound with fal- 
mon and other kinds of river-fiſh, common to 
the coaſts; and ſeveral fiſheries are erected in 
different harbours here, which arc carried on 
with good ſucceſs; nor is it inferior to any of 
the northern provinces in reſpect to wild beaſts 
and fowls, 

The commodities exported from this province 
to other parts are chiefly lumber, ſuch as plank, 
ſtaves, hoops, joiſts, &c, and fiſh, 

There is a great mixture of religious profeſ- 


ſions here; there being ſome of the church of 
England, others Preſbyterians, Congregatio- 


naliſts, Baptiſts, &c. 
The King is Sovereign of the ſoil, and ap- 
points the Governor, who is his Captain Ge— 


neral; the Lieutenant- Governor and Council | 
are likewiſe appointed by his Majeſty, Which 


ſorm the upper houſe, and the lower houſe 
is formed of the repreſentatives, who are cho- 
fen by the ſrecholders ; but the Governor can 
negative their choice, 


As fiſhing is the ſtaple commodity, and al- 


moſt the only article of trade in the provinces 
of Newſoundland and Nova Scotia, with their 
dependant iſlands ; and as theſe are the only 


places in America where trade is carried on to 


any 


by 
1 
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any perfection, it will not perhaps, be diſa- 
greeable to the reader to give ſome account in 
this place of the method which they take to 
cure and manufacture the cod - fiſn fit for 


market, ; 


The fiſh caught near the ſhore are obſerved 
to be by far the beſt; the veſſels employed in 
this buſineſs are generally ſmall ſhatlops, which 


7 men throw the cod upon a ſtage prepared for 


that purpoſe. One of them, who is called the 
Beheader, opens the fiſh with a two-edged 
knife, and cuts off his head; a ſecond hands 
the fiſh on to the carver, who ſtands oppoſite 
to him at a table ereed upon the ſtage; the 
carver, with a ſingle-edged knife, ſix or eight 
inches long, and very thick on the back to in- 
creaſe its weight, ſplits the fiſh open; then it 
is conveyed to the ſalter, who places it with 


the ſkin undermoſt in a barrel, and then very 


lightly covers it with ſalt, laying the fiſh re- 
gularly upon one another,—After leaving the 


| cod in ſalt three or four days, and ſometimes 


double that time and longer, according to the 
ſeaſon, they put it into a tub, and waſh it 
well, afterwards they make it up in piles, 
and in fair weather ſpread it out, with the ſkin 
undermoſt, on a kind of ſtage raiſed with wat= 
| B 3 tels, 
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tels about two feet from the ground, or upon 
ſtones ; before night they turn the ſkin upper- 
moſt, which they alſo do whenever it rains: 
when the fiſh has been dried a little, it 1s 
raiſed into larger piles, where it reſts a day or 
two; after which it is again expoſed to the 
air, and turned according as there is occaſion, 
betore they raiſe it into larger piles in the ſame 
form, where, aſter this operation, it ſome- 
times remains fifteen days without being mo- 
ved at all; at the end of which it is once more 
expoſed to the air, and, when almoſt dry, ga- 
thered together again, in order to ſweat z which 
operation takes twenty-four hours or more, 
according to the ſeaſon; then it is opened the 
laſt time to the air, and, when thoroughly dry, 
houſed, 

Fiſh manufaQtured in this manner are not only 
more fair to the eye, but more grateful to the 
taſte, than thoſe which are partly prepared at 
ſea; as is the caſe with larger veſſels which go 
out, and are loaded, before they return, open- 
ing, ſalting, and packing their fiſh in the-veſ- 
ſel's hold, by which means it is forty or fifty 


days, and often much longer, before the ne- 


ceſſary operation, to render the fiſh good and 
agreeable, can be attended to, When they re- 


turn 
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turn to ſhore, they proceed with it as before 


mentioned. 


The fiſh cured in the twins. before. the 
great heats, is generally the beſt, if properly 


prepared; which depends upon the ſkill and 


"diligence of thoſe employed about it, and alſo 


upon the quality of the ſalt made aſe of; on 


; which laſt account, the Engliſh caught fiſh is 
generally inferior to the American, 


the ſalt 


they make uſe of often having a mineral qua- 
lity, or perhaps it may be as much owing to 


their not having the like opportunity to prepare 
it ſeaſonably, by reaſon of the length of the 
voyage. 

The fiſh caught in October or November 
may continue in ſalt till March, or the begin- 
ning of April, without any ſenſible damage, 
when it is waſhed, aud undergoes the procets 
above deſcribed, 


The 
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The Province of QUEBEC. | 


# HIS province is much the largeſt of 

any vpon the continent. QUEBEC, 
which is the metropolis, and near the cen- 
ter of it, is ſituated in 46 deg. 55 min. north 
latitude, and (9 deg, 48 min. weſt longi- 
tude; and is bounded north-eaſterly by the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, and the river St John's; 
north-weſterly, by wild uninhabited lands; 
ſouth-weſterly by the ſame ; and ſoutherly, by 
the province of New York, the New-Eng- 
land provinces, and the province of Nova Sco- 
tia z extending from notth-eaſt to ſouth-weſt 
about five hundred miles, and is upwards of 
two hundred miles wide, This country was 
firſt ſettled by the French, who kept the poſ- 
ſeſſion and government of it till September 
13, 1759, when Quebec was ſurrendered to 
the Generals Monckton and 'Townſhend, com- 
manding the Britiſh troops that had been de- 
ſtined for the expedition againſt it the pre- 
ceding ſpring, under the command of Gene- 


da was given up to the Engliſh in the capitu- 
lation at Montreal, agreed upon and ſigned by 
General Amherſt, and Monſieur de Vaudreueil 


the French Governor, and has ſince been con- 
firmed 


* ral Wolfe; and September „ 1760, all Cana- 
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N firmed to the Britiſh crown by the treaty of 


Fountainbleau. The French comprehended 


| under the name of Canada a much larger ter- 
ritory than the above-mentioned, taking into 
their claim great part of the New England 


provinces, and of the provinces of New York 
and Nova Scotia, and northerly to Hudſon's 
Bay, and weſterly to the Pacifick Ocean, and 


| ſoutherly to the gulf of Mexico; and had e- 


rected a chain of forts, from the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence to their ſettlements at Loui-- 
ſiana, to ſupport their claim. 

They began the ſettlement of this province 
in 1605 at Quebec, ſituated on the north-ſhore 
of the river St, Lawrence, about three hundred 
miles from the mouth ; and about the ſame 
time ſettlements were begun upon the iſland 
of Orleans, which is in the river, a little below 
Quebec, and on each ſide of the river to the 
mouth of it, and on ſeveral ſmaller rivers that 
fall into it. Up the river, from Quebec about 
twenty miles, they ſoon after began a ſettle. 
ment called Jecorty, and erected a. fort at 
Chamblee, on the river Sorriel, near where it 
falls out of Lake Champlain, Soon after this; 
the foundations of Montreal were laid on the 
iſland of Montreal, ſituated in the river St, 
Lawrence, above 200 miles above Quebec. 

B 5 Ano- 
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Another conſiderable ſettlement was made at 
Trois-Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, ſo called 
from a river's diſemboguing itſelf by three 
mouths or channels into the River St. Law- 
rence; and is ſituated about half-way between 
Quebec and Montreal, in a very delightful 
place, affording a proſpe& the moſt agreeable 
to the eye of any in the whole country, There 
are many other ſettlements upon the banks of 
the river St. Lawrence, and of thoſe: which 
empty into it, as well as on the iſlands ſur- 
rounded by it ; but none deſerving of particu- 
lar notice in this place, except Quebec and 
Montreal, already mentioned, 'The former 
contains upwards of 1509 dwelling-houſes, 
well-built, beſides ſeveral public buildings, 
which are ſtately and ſplendid, and were built 
for different uſes, ſome by charitable perſons, 
and others by the government of France: 
there are among theſe ſeveral hoſpitals, and 
not far from the tuwn without the walls was 
a nunnery very well built, as was the manſion- 
houſe of their Biſhop and Jeſuits. This town, 
beſides the natural ſafety of its ſituation, is 


now well fortified, Montreal is near as large 


and populous as Quebec, and is much more 
pleaſantly ſituated, The ſtreets are regular, 


- the houſes well-built, commodious and agree- 
able ; 
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able; and you may ſee every houſe at one 


view from the harbour, or from the ſouther- 
moſt ſide of the river, as the hill, on the ſide of 


which the town ſtands, falls gradually to the 
© waters, The public buildings here exceed thoſe 


of Quebec for beauty, and are equal in number, 
excepting the Biſhop's palace and the cathedral 
church. The number of inhabitants in Ca- 


nada is upwards of 100,000, The iſland of 


Montreal is exceedingly fertile, and well-1m- 


proved, producing great plenty of greens, and 


ſome fruit; but the iſland of Jeſus, to the 
north of Montreal, is more level, and deemed 
better land, There are ſeveral other iſlands 


+ to the north of Montreal, which are formed 
by the Attawawas River, and which are im- 
proved. This river forms alſo the iſland of 


Montreal, by one part at its entering at the 
weſt-end of it into the Lake St. Francis; ani 
the other part paſſing north of Montreal, 
forming the Iſland of Jeſus, and many others 
of ſmaller note, and joins St. Lawrence at the 
eaſt-end of the iſland of Montreal, About 
the center of this iſland are two mountains, 
called the Twins, remarkable for being exaQ- 
ly alike ; they are' pretty high, and add much 
to the beauty of the iſland, In the Lake St, 

Francis, 
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Francis, ſouth-weſt of Montreal, are ſeveral 
| iſlands that are inhabi.ed and well-improved ; 
St, Pierre is the moſt conſiderable of them, 
Their uppermoſt ſettlements in this province 
are at the Cedars, the weſterly limits of the 
province, at the bottom of the falls from Lake 
Ontario, 

The rivers, branching thro? this extenſive 
country, are very numerous, and many of them 
navigable a conſiderable way into the country; 
but they are all ſwallowed up in the river 
St. Lawrence, This river is eighty miles wide 
at its entrance into the ſea at Cape Roſiers, on 
the fide of Nova Scoti ; ſomething to the eaſt- 
ward of which is the iſland of Anticoſta, of 
not much account, 'The courſe of the river 
is nearly through the middle of the province, 
from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, receiv- 
ing the waters of a good many navigable ri- 
vers, and forming a great variety of bays, har- 
bours, and iſlands ; the moſt pleaſant and fruit- 
tul of which is the iſland of Orleans, a little 
below Quebec,— The ſoil of this iſland is ex- 


cellent, and, being well improved, is a garden 


for the city of Quebec, producing in great 


abundance all kinds of grain and vegetables 
common to the climate. This iſland is twen- 
| ty-one 
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al ty-one miles in length, and three or four 
wide, 

n. The French, while they had poſſeſſion of 
ce mis province, very induſtriouſly repreſented the 
navigation ok the river St. Lawrence to be dif- 
ke ficult and dangerous; but we have ſince found 
the contrary to be the caſe, ſhips of the line 


ve meeting with no difficulty in going to Quebec. 
m The land in general, on both ſides of the ri- 


'3 ver, is low and level; indeed oppoſite to Que- | 
er bec are two conſiderable mountains, called the 

de Lady Mountains, which from this place run 

on ſouth-weſt through the continent to the coun- 

t- try of the Creek Indians, at the north-part of 

of the Two Florida's in one continual ridge; and 

er . Wherever rivers have forced their way through 

e, + them, they riſe on each ſide very ſteep to their 

v common heighth. This ridge of mountains 

i- is called the Apalachian Hills; and again at 

— 2 ' Montreal ſome hills appear to the north- weſt 

* of it. 

le I be climate here is cold, the winters long 

A and tedious, eſpecially in the north-eaſterly 

= parts of the province; notwithſtanding which 

it the ſoil is none of the worſt, being in ſome 
3% parts both plealant and fertile, productive of 
\- moſt kinds of Engliſh grain and vegetables, 
ecommon to the climate, in great abundance; 


eſpe- 
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eſpecially the iſland of Orleans already men- 
tioned, and the iſlands and lands near it, which 
are remarkable for their rich and eaſy ſoil, 
The ſummers in this country are exceeding 
pleaſant, and ſo prolific that the farmer ex- 
peRs to reap his crop in ſixteen weeks from the 
ſowing of his ſeed. There is in ſome parts of 
this province very excellent timber, ſuch as 
white pines, oak of different kinds, and ſpruce 
in great abnndance. And as the lakes and 
rivers are well-ſtored with ſalmon, eels, and 
all kinds of fiſh common to ſuch waters, fo 
its foreſts abound with deer, mooſe, bears, &c. 
'There are alſo beavers, otters, martins, &c, in 


-great plenty. In ſhort, notwithſtanding its 


northwardly ſituation, it may be juſtly deno- 
minated a healthy, ſruitful, and pleaſant coun- 
try, affording moſt of the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life; having (tho' moſtly ſituate 
within land) all the advantages of an extend- 
ed ſea-coaſt, by means of the river St, Law- 
rence, which affords an eaſy conveyance from 
one part of the province to another, and a 
cheap importation of foreign commodities, 
even to the remoteſt parts of it. | 
The chief commodities exported from this 
province are timber, furs, deer, elk, and mooſe 
ſkins, &C, 
The 
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. The government of this province is the 


me as that of Nova Scotia, 


The religion profeſſed by the French inha- 


ditants is that of the church of Rome, they 
ing tolerated in the free exerciſe of it by an 
article in the capitulation, which was con- 


firmed to them by the ſubſequent treaty, his 


Britannick Majeſty having the appointment of 
#heir Biſhop. The Engliſh, reſiding here, are 
of the church of England. 


£9800090 000000000000000000 
NEW ENGLAND. 


; HA T part of the continent of America 
{ called New England is ſituated between 


41 and 43 degrees 50 min, north latitude, and 


64 deg. 40 min. and 73 deg. weſt longitads, 


is bounded north-eaſterly and eaſterly by No- 


va Scotia and the bay of Fundy, north-weſterly 
1 by Canada, weſterly by the province of New 
Vork, ſoutherly by the South, and ſouth-eaſt- 


ö erly by the Atlantic ocean, having its ſea- 


coaſts very irregular and broken by a variety of 


bays and inlets. 


This territory is divided into five diſtinct 


ſe 1 diſtricts or governments; the moſt northerly is 
1 the 


1e 
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the province of Main, which is now called 
the county of York, being under the juriſdic- 
tion of the Maſſachuſet's Bay; next to thi 


county, and between it and the Maſſachuſer'; 


Bay, is the province of New Hampſhire ; next 
to the bay-governmeat is the colony of Rhode 
iſland; to the ſouth and weſt of both of them 
is the colony of Connecticut. Theſe ſeveral 


diſtricts, in effect, took their riſe from the 


firſt ſettlement made by the Engliſh in thi 
country, which was the colony of Plymouth, 
ſituated near Cape Cod, and which now, 23 
well as the province of Main, is incorporated 
into that of Maſſachuſet's Bay. 

The colony of Plymouth was begun by a 
number of adventurers in 1621, who, for the 
ſake of a liberty they could not then enjoy in 
their native country, were perſuaded to ex- 
change it for this, at that time a hideous wil- 
derneſs, whoſe only inhabitants were wild 
beaſts, or men almoſt as. wild and as ſavage 
as they, They ſailed from Plymouth in Eng- 
land in the month of September, with an in— 
tention to begin a ſettlement at the mouth of 
Hudſon's River, where they had made purchaſe 
of a tract of land of the company to whom 
thoſe lands had been granted; but meeting 
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'Fith a ſtorm, they fell in with Cape Cod the 
f ae following, and finding here a fafe 


Parbour, they fixed upon a place for their 
preſent ſettlement, and called it Plymouth, from 
the place of their embarkation, which name 


it ſtill retains. 
It is not to be doubted but they ſuffered 


many hardſhips and inconveniencies at their 


firſt ſettlement, for want of accommodations 
not preſently to be procured in this new world. 
They happened however to light on a part of 
the continent from which the ſavages had re- 


tired, on account of a war ſubſiſting between 


two nations of them; ſo that they continued 
in quiet poſſeſſion for a great number of years. 
Indeed the Indians in the neighbourhood ap- 
peared diſpoſed to peace and friendſhip, each 
\ of the contending parties perhaps hoping for 
aſſiſtance from the new-comers, 


But the emigrants, not depending on the 


good diſpoſition of their Heathen neighbours, 
quickly after their landing incloſed an old In- 
dian field with paliſadoes, and ereQed a fort, 
on which they planted ſome cannon to keep 
them in awe, The following ſpring they pur- 
.” chaſed a tract of land of one of the Indian 
1 chiefs. Having thus laid the foundation of their 
t 4 


their 
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thetr colony they proceeded to the choice of 
their firſt Governor for one year, and choſe 
Mr. -John Carver; but he dying before the 
year expired, was ſucceeded by William Brad- 
ford, Eſq; who was continued their Gover— 
nor, by an annual election for ſeveral years. 

This infant- colony was annually reinforced 
by freſh adventurers from the mother- country, 
ſo that by the year 1628 their numbers and 
improvements were conſiderable; and being 
not ſatisfied with their Indian title, they this 
year obtained a grant from the aforeſaid com- 
pany of this colony; and another for all the 
lands within three miles north of Merrimack 
River, to three miles ſouth of Charles River, 
where it falls into the ſea at the bottom of the 
Maſſachuſet's Bay. And the next year ſix ſhips, 
with 350 paſſengers, arrived at Salem, with a 
large ſtock of cattle of all ſorts, and other ne- 
ceſſaries. 

The year following a till larger fleet ar- 
rived, by which the colony was ſo increaſed 
that they judged it moſt expedient to divide, 
ſome of them removing and laying the foun- 
dation of a town called Boſton, which for its 
conveniency and ſecurity is become the metro- 
polis of New England, The firſt Governor 
of Boſton or the Maſſachuſet's colony was John 
Wen- 
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Wenthrop, Eſq; Numbers continued to flock 
to theſe new colonies, induced to it either 
f the ſake of religion or trade: and about 
time ſome religious principles were 
broached by one Williams, a miniſter of Sa- 
12 for which he and his followers, - refuſing 
to recant, they were expelled the Maſſachu- 
&t's colony, and built a new town, which they 
called Providence, upon New-Port River, near 


Rhode. lſland. 


Hitherto theſe colonies had not been in the 


leaſt moleſted by the ſavages; but this year 
a nation called the Pequots, who lived on Con- 
necticut river, committed ſome murders, for 
which they were not chaſtiſed by the Engliſh, 
vor their promiſe to deliver up the mur- 
derers, till ſome time afterwards, when they 
"refuſed to fulfil their promiſe, and repeated 


{their outrages upon the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage named Weathersfield upon Connecticut 


river; for which they were ſeverely puniſhed 
by a company of 110 men, commanded by 
Captain Maſon, who deſtroyed one of their 
9 forts, and near 400 of them, at one time. 
In 1635, no“ leſs than twenty ſail loaded 
with goods and paſſengers arrived at Boſton, 
with whom came Mr. Henry Vane, after- 
wards Sir Henry Vane, intending with theſe 


people 
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people to begin a ſettlement on Connecticut 
river, but being choſe Governor the year enſu- 
ing for the Maſſachuſet's he laid by the deſign 
of beginning a new colony for the preſent; 
but the next year, on fome religious pretences, 
he being inclined to favour the Anabaptiſts, 
they left him out, and choſe their old Gover- 
nor Mr. Wenthrop. In 1636, on account of 
the behaviour of the Pequot Indians before- 


mentioned, it was thought expedient for the 


ſafety of both colonies, to make a ſettlement 
upon Connecticut river, and towns were built 
accordingly on both ſides of the river, at Hert- 
ford, and other places. But this being out of 
the limits of the other colonies, they formed 
themſelves into a ſeparate government. 

In 1637, on account. of ſome eccleſiaſtical 
ſeverities, then put in practice in England, a 
new fleet, with a great number of people, on 
board, and among others Dr. Davenport, who 
quitted his church in Coleman-ſtreet, London, 


arrived in New England. But finding no con- 


venient place to ſettle in the Maſſachuſet's, 
- without retiring further into the country than 
they choſe, they purchaſed from the Indians 
the lands ſying on the ſea- coaſts, between Con- 
necticut River, and Hudſon's River, where 
they built a town, naming it New Haven, from 


whence the colony derived the name of the 
New 
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New Haven colony. And, whilſt colonies. 
yere thus ſettling. to the ſouthward, others, 
3 by the profits ariſing from the Far 
trade, ſettled themſe]ves to the north-eaſt be- 
tween the rivers Merrimack and Kennebeck, and 
formed two diſtin& colonies, one named New 
Hampſhire, and the other (ſtill further to 
the eaſtward) was called the Province of 
Main. 
One would have thought that a people who 
had ſo lately ſeen the ſad conſequences df reli- 
gious diſputes, eſpecially when heightened into 
perſecution, would have carefully avoided every 
appearance of that kind among themſelves; 
bur ſo it was, that, about this time, there was 
a ſynod or convention of Miniſters, with their 
Way elders, or delegates of the churches, called, 
out of both colonies of Plymouth and the 
0 Maſſachuſet's, by whom it was moſt ſolemnly 
| ” decreed, that every perſon, holding to ſome 
| particular opinions then conſiderably in vogue 
10 — them, that would not recant or re- 
nounce thoſe opinions, ſhould be baniſhed out 
0 | of thoſe colonies, 


This thundering ſentence from the aweful 
1 
tribunal they had erected, inſtead of reconciling 


the minds of thoſe it was aimed againſt, as is 
4 gene- 
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generally the caſe, rendered them more zealou 
and obſtinate, and in the end gave riſe to ano- 
ther diſtin& colony, for, -baniſhed from their 
countrymen. they purchaſed of the natives the 
| iſland of Aquetn«t, ſo called by the Indians, 
and made a ſettlement there called the colony 
of Rhode-Iſland. 

Thus, in the ſpace of about {fifteen years, 
the Engliſh emigrants had taken poſſeſſion of 
this country, from the river Kennebeck, on the 
north-eaſt, almoſt to Hudſon's River, ſouth- 
weſt, an extent of upwards of 400 miles on 
the ſea-coaſts. Such was the firſt riſe and 
origin of the New England colonies, which 
from theſe ſmall beginnings are now become 
very conſiderable, and deſerve a ſeparate de- 
ſcription. in which, as their ſituation hath been 
already laid down, it is no ways material in 
what order we take them. 
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1 juriſdiction of this province. 
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"The PRoviINcE of the MASSACH U- 
{4 SET'S BAY. 


— 


HIS province at preſent contains what 
1 were formerly the colonies of Plymouth, 

Maſſac huſet's Bay, and the Province of Main; 
the latter of which is ſeparated from the others 
y the province of New Hampſhire, running 
in between them about thirty miles wide upon 
the ſea, Indeed for ſeveral years the province 


of New Hampſhire, as well as the ſcattering 


ſettlements of Nova Scotia, were under the 
That part of it 

called the Province of Main, or county of 
Vork, is bounded weſterly by New Hampſhire, 
znortherly on Canada, north-eaſterly by Nova 
Scotia, or the river St. John's, ſouth-eaſterly 
* ſouthwardly by the ſea for near 200 miles. 


The other part of this province has New 
. Hampſhire for its northern boundary, eaſterly 
and ſoutherly it is bounded by the ſea, ſouth- 
weſt and weſterly by the colonies of Rhode- 
1 Iſland and Connecticut, and the province of 


New York. 


It would fill a volume of itſelf to give a 


particular account of the various remarkable 


OCCUTr- 
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occurrences and revolutions that have happen. 
ed in church and ſtate within this province, 
from its origin to this time; I ſhall therefor: 
only relate ſuch as are the moſt diſtinguiſhei 


ones. 

In 1684, for ſome political reaſons, the 
colonies of Plymouth, the Maſſachuſet's, and 
province of Main, made a reſignation of their 
charters into the hands of the then King, and, 


were thereupon incorporated into one pro- 


vince, but not with all the privileges they 


had before enjoyed, they having given reaſon | 


to ſuſpect, by ſome extraordinary proceeding 


they had been guilty of, that they would a. 


buſe their liberty (unbounded as it had been 
into licentiouſneſs, if indulged any longer. 


Mr. Cransfield was by King Charles appointed 


their firſt Governor, after this incorporation; 
and, after him, Joſeph Dudley, Eſquire, by 
King James ; who pretty ſoon, tho? a native 
of New England, had the misfortune to be 


ſent priſoner to England by his diſaffectel 


countrymen, who reaſſumed their old privi- 
leges of chuſing their own magiſtrates, Such 
was the ſituation of things at this time in Great 
Britain, that this act of rebellion was in « fort 
winked at by the government, 
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" Indeed Sir Edmund Andrews was ſent over 


be their Governor; but with inſtructions to 
@nfirm all ſubordinate magiſtrates agreeable 
d their choice. Sir Edmund kept his autho- 
rity no longer than till the news of the Revo- 
lntion arrived, when they once more aſſumed 
their ancient 'prividegs, and elected a Gover- 
Hor and other magiſtrates of their own; which 
\Yſurpation they maintained for ſome time, un- 
| a letter from King William 
And Queen Mary, dated Auguſt 12, 1689. 
Having for a long time experienced the in- 
cofveniencies of this unſettled form of govern- 
ment, they petitioned for the reſtoration of 
meir charter upon the former footing, which 
Jo refuſed them. 'They however obtained a 
' charter, by which the appointment of the 
overnor and ſeveral other prerogatives were 
bi eſerved to the crown, allowing them to 
huſe their firſt Governor z they accordingly 


made choice of Sir William Phips, who had 
preſented their petition at home. Sir William 
| = in May 1692, and took upon him the 


overnment of the Maſſachuſet's and New 
Hampſhire, agreeable to his Majeſty's com- 
miſſion. 


About this time a moſt ſhocking tragedy 


deed was ated in this province, ſeveral perſons 


being accuſed, tried, condemned, and exe- 
C cuted, 
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cuted, for witchcraft, and others impriſoned; 
but the next year they celebrated a public faſt, 


to beg forgivenneſs of the Almighty for their 
having murdered the innocent the year be. 


fore, 
In 1741 (till which time nothing very ex- 


traordinary happened) * William Shirley, Eſq; 
was appointed Governor of this province, diſ- 


tint from New Hampſhire, of which Mr. 


Wentworth had been appointed Governor the 


year before. Till this time the Governor of 
the Maſſachuſet's Bay had been alſo commiſ. 


ſioned Governor of New Hampſhire, and act. * 
ed as ſuch, either perſonally, or by his de- 


puty. 
The town of Boſton is ſituated upon a pe- 


ninſula at the bottom of the Maſſachuſet's Bay, 1 


and contains between 4 and 5090 houſes, 
which in general are well-built; and ſeveral 
of the public buildings are very ſpacious and 


elegant: there are in the town ſeventeen edi- 


fices appropriated for public worſhip, a houſe 
where their council and aſſembly, and courts 
of juſtice, ſit ; another for the Governor's reſi- 


There were ſeveral Governors between Mr. 
Phips and Mr. Shirley, namely, Meſſ. Shout, Dum- 
mer, Belcher, &c. and Mr. Pownal, and Mr. Bet- 
nard, the preſent Governor, 
dence; 
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Voce; and a ſpacious market, and a hall a- 


© it, called Fanniuel-hall, Sow: Mr. Fan- 


4 who was its generous founder. The 


ber of inhabitants in the whole province 
is tomputed to be upwards of 29. ,000, 
That part of the province called the Coun- 
f York has a very cold ſoil, great part of 
towards the province of Quebec being 
untainous, is entirely unfit for agriculture ; 
that towards the ſea-coaſts is low, covered 


With ſpruce, and white and yellow pines, and 


e oaks, excepting near the banks of rivers, 
ich fall from the mountains (of which there 


Va great number) on which multitudes of 
"Wv-mills are erefted, Here may be found 


. 


Ent) of oak, aſh and maple; and on ſeyeral 
| theſe rivers, for many miles together, the 


Hd is preity good; and doubtleſs would have 
51 
Fen better improved, had not the inhabitants 


| 5 many years paſt been kept in almoſt conti- 


val alarms, and ſometimes driven from their 


"Plantations by the ſavages, 


4 44 


4 There are ſeveral ſafe and convenient har- 
durs along the ſea-coaſts, the principal of 
hich is Caſco Bay, the moſt conſiderable 


on in the country, where great part of the 


* 


1 


: 
x 
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paſts ſor the royal navy are taken in. 
rere are ſome few fiſheries begun upon 


: 4 cſe coaſts, but are not yet become conſidera- 
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ble. This part of the province is well-ſtore 
with wild game, and from it are export: 
conſiderable quantities of furs and ſkins, 


The other part of the province has a varie 


of ſoil, it being in ſome places very barren, | 
others fertile, and abundantly productive 
Indian rye, oats, barley, flax, peaſe, & 


wheat being raiſed only in the weſterly parts: 


it. The ſurface is generally rocky and uneve 
excepting near the rivers, where are ſon 
pleaſant inter-vales. 

The timber natural to this ſoil is chiefly oi 
white pine, maple, walnut and cheſnut, I 
country abounds in fruit-trees, ſuch as app 


pears, peaches, plumbs and cherries of W 


kinds, The rivers are well-ſtored with f 


and the neighbouring ſea affords a plenty 1 


cod, mackrel, and the like; and ſeveral fit? 


eries are carried on to great advantage from 


ſea-coalts of this province, to the banks 


Newfoundland, Ifle of Sable, &. efſpecit 


from the town of Marble-Head, where is | % 


moſt conſiderable fiſhery in New England, 
The chief commodities exported from! 

province are, ſhips ready-bullt, timber, fit 

fiſh, pot-aſh, caſt iron ware, oil, tallow, &c 


His Britannie Majelty appoints the Govervs + 5 


[ieutenant-governor, Secretary, and the office 


of the Admiralty, in this province: and |), 1 
fre! 1 
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Keholders chuſe a houſe of repreſentatives, who 


uſe a Speaker and Council, or upper houſe. 
he Governor, however, can negative their 


varie 4 loice ; but he and all the officers in the pro- 
„ ce (except the Comptroller of his Majeſty's 
dive Gi pſtoms) receive their ſalaries by a vote of the 
e, & ro houſes, who have never yet been brought 
parts: 1 a ſalary not even upon the Governor, 
we" uo generally has it in his inſtructions ſrom 
e lon , Majeſty to inſiſt upon their doing it. They 

Jowever commonly grant him 1: co]. fterling: 
fly oi Wer annum. 


' There are a number of churches in this 
avril | ib rovince of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion z but by 
f m. 1 ar the greater part are Diſſenters, upon the 
th fi | Tongregational or Independent plan, having 
enty 1 o ſettled plan of church- government, or at 
al fil ea no eccleſiaſtical court that is authorita- 
on ' ive or deciſive which, as I am told, is a 
ſource of many — to them, wo 


inks AS 
beck ne means of prolonging church quarrels a 
dlviſions among them. 


P is t 1 
\e, 1 It muſt however be ſaid, that great care is 


om taken of their edveation, free-ſchools being 
7 ww F eftabliſhed and ſupported by law, in moſt of 
&, | $ their towns, Which are generally ſupplied with 
vers able maſters, and at Cambridge, about ſix 
office miles from Boſton, is & public ſeminary, or 
nd || " college, called Harvard, in which are annually 
fre: ] C 4 Fra- 
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graduated, batchelors and maſters, from fit 4 
to ſixty young gentlemen, 


The PRovince of NEW HAMP 
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| 0 | | T HIS province is bounded on the ſouth bj 

610 Maſſachuſet's Bay, on the weſt by th: 

10006 province of New Vork, on the north by Cana. 
114 da, and north-eaſterly by the county of York 

110 having at preſent only thirty -· miles of ſea- co 
1018 allowed to it. Nv 
"ſt The town of Portſmouth, which is th: 8 
metropolis of this province, contains abou 1 
700 dwelling-houſes, and four meeting-houſe, a 
and a chapel, is very pleaſantly ſituated „„ 
Piſcataqua Bay, having a ſaſe and conveniem 
harbour, where the largeſt ſhips may ride ſe. 
curely, From this port annually ſail about 200 
veſſels, loaded chiefly with timber, fiſh, &c, for 

the Weſt Indies, which having diſpoſed of by 
ſale or exchange, they reload, and proceed 
{rom thence to Europe, where both vellely and 
cargocs are ſold, and the mariners return pal- 


ſengers, 1 

| | The other conſiderable towns for trade in if 

1 ö this province, are, t'ampton, Cochecha, and 
. Lxeter. 1 


i 


14 
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| 4 xeter, Londonderry, an inland town, about 
\Yhirty-five miles from Portſmouth, is conſider- 
dle for manufacturing of linnen, being peo- 
Hes. 9 led chiefly with the natives of Ireland. 
% The number of inhabitants in this province 
M P. F about 70,000, which have greatly increaſed 
X 1 ce the total reduction of Canada, ſettlements 
A ſeing yearly begun in many new towns, where 
th by 9 l they dared not attempt it, through fear 
the Pre the ſavages. 
Dang. The ſoil of this province is various, much 
Cork, Peſembling that of the county of York already 
coal! \{Weſcribed, eſpecially the northerly parts of it, 


peing mountainous and broken, 


£ 
a * 

4 5 þ 
\ 40; 
, 


the . The moſt conſiderable mountains in this 

bo Province, and indeed in New England, are 
ouſe Whole called the White Mountains, ſo called 
1 "i From their appearance, which is like ſnow, 
nem Nonſiſting, as is generally ſuppoſed, of a white 
e ſe. hint, from which the refleQion of the ſun is very 
20) brilliant and dazzling, and by their prodi- 
„ter yious hgighth are to be ſeen at a very great 
* by Migance, being often dilcovered by the ſen— 
reed 1 en conſting the eaſtern ſhore, when all the 
and e. land is entirely concealed, 1 
pal. Cannot learn that any perſon was ever on 
1 the top of theſe mountains, 1 have been 

in old by the Indians that they have often at- 


and 4 tempted it in yain, by reaſon of the change of 


er. C 4 air 


ul 
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air they met with, which J am inclined to 
believe, having aſcended them myſelf till the 
alteration of air was very perceptible, and even 
then I had not advanced half-way up; the val. 
leys below were then concealed from me by 
clouds, Indeed there are ſeveral other moun- 
tains in this country, whoſe tops are above the 
ordinary clouds, rarely, if ever, receiving the 
benefit of rain upon them, 

The baſis of the White Mountains is a tra 
ot about fitty-five miles ſquare, from which 
they rife in cragged heads, one above another, 
in an irregular manner, all the way to the top, 
For the firſt four or five miles, as you aſcend 
them, you will find beach, hemlock, and 
ſome white pines; higher up the zrowth s 
chiefly black ſpruce for ſix or ſeven miles, 
where the ſides are clad with a white moſs; 
and if you advance till further, you will find 1 
ſcarce any thing growing; for which reaſon, vp 
if there was no other, the aſcent would be 
very difficult, the mountain being extremely 
ſteep, There are many ſtreams of water 
guſhing out of the ſides, which run donn 
with great rapidity : indeed all the largeſt and 
beſt rivers in New England take their riſe from 
ſome part of theſe mountains. Saco River 
riſes from the ſouth in ſeveral ſmall riyulets, 1 
which in the courſe of a few miles join each 
other. 
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ther, This river runs through the county of 
\ ork z on the banks of it are ſome fine inter- 
Tales, which are annually overflowed when 
We ſnows melt, and theredy greatly enriched, 
The rivulets breaking out from the ſouth-weſt 
of the mountains, after various windings, fall 
't to a lake called Winnipiſiokee, out of which 
MNyes the river Merrimack, which, by the wa- 


ers that join it, ſoon becomes a conſiderable 


*Nream, There are fine inter-vales upon it, over- 
Mowed and enriched like the former. 

Tais river runs through the province of 
New Hampſhire and part of the Maſſachuſet's, 
und hath ſeveral towns or villages upon it 
Fred, ſituated, but none more ſo than a 


1 
4 
"'Y 


1 mal one, in the province of New Hampſhire, 


oh \\oiſ Walled Pennecook, From the north and weſt 
find parts of the aforeſaid mountains, Connecticut 
ſon, "WY River takes its riſe; the courſe of which is 
| be ſoutherly, running acroſs the provinces of New 
nel) JF Hampſhire, the Maſſachuſet's and Connecticut, 
Ater till it empties itſelf into the Tea or ſound, be- 
own WM tween Connecticut and Long Iſland, This 
and I river, like the others, annually overflows its 
rom banks, and enriches the adjacent inter:-vale-, 
iver which in ſome places are very extenſive, in 
lets, each of the provinces it rolls through; but no 
ach „ where 
her. 
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where more ſo than at a place called the Cola, 
in the province of New Hampſhire, a tract o 
twenty mile; in length, and fix in breadth 
which, for its beauty and fertility, may be de. 
ſervedly ſtiled the garden of New England, 
The river Kennebeck, which is a conſider. 
able ſtream, likewiſe takes its riſe at the 
mountains at the eaſt, running thro? the coun 
of York, and is endowed with the ſame proper. 
ties as the former, There is alſo another river, 
riſing from the north part of theſe mountains, 
which run; into the province of Quebec, an. 
fall; into St. Lawrence, or St. Francis; and? 
part of the river Shedoir alſo riſes at the!“ 
mountains, and flows thro' the ſame province, 
till it joins the river St. Lawrence, twelve mils 
above Quebec; by all which ſtreams the richs 
of theſe hills, whoſe top; are inacceſſible, ar: 
annually carried to and diſtributed among the 7 
neighbouring provinces. 1 
In the province of New Hampſhire is 2 
great plenty and variety of timber; its fcreſt; 1 1 
abound with all kinds of game common to the "if 
climate ; and its rivers with ſalmor, ſhad, eels, # 
trout, &c. Some fiſheries are carried on in the . 
ſea- ports, but its ſcanty limits on the ſea for- 0 
bid its becoming ſo conſiderable as its neigh- iſ 
bours in that branch. The produce of the ſoil if 
is chiefly Indian corn, rye, oats, peaſe, it being 
too 
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too cold for wheat z they alſo raiſe ſome hemp 
Fund flax, and breed black cattle, horſes, ſheep, 
r. but if no great abundance, | 

The chief commodities exported from this 
iprovinct, ate, maſts for the Royal navy, ſtaves, 
ſoar, ſhingles, furs, &c. 

The Governor, Licutenant- Governor, Coun- 
ei, and Secretary, and the officers of the 
MLAdmiratty in , this province, are appointed by 
is Britannic \'ajeſty, who is abſolute ſovereign 
Jof the ſoil. The ſeveral towns and diſtricts 
chuſe their repreſentatives; and all inferior 
executive officers are appointed by the Gover- 
nor, with the advice of his Majeſty's Council, 
I cannot forbear mentioning here an incon- 


br | þ venience which this infant province labours 
che; under in judicial matters, namely, that there 1 is 
e but one place in the province at which the 
b he 3X courts of juſtice are held, viz, at Portſmouth, 
: one of the extremities, for which reaſon many 
s : of ihe inhabitants often have to travel 150 or. 
reh | 200 miles on very trifling occaſions. . | 
„ the The religion profeſſed here 1 ls the ſame in 
eel, M general as in the adjoining province, there be- 
1 the 1 ing but one Epiſcopal church as yet erected, 
ts, Bi viz, in Portſmouth ; and it is to be lamented 
cigh- that little pains or care i taken here about the 
- foil education of children, there. being very few 
Xing 3 ſchools 


too J 
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ſchools regularly kept up, or well ſupplied 
with maſters. 


ge Sov Of Sew DF Sev DgSop Dy bor 5 "oe 
The Colony of CONNE 8 TICUT. 


HIS colony comprehends what were 
originally the colony of Connecticut or 
Hartford, and that of New Haven, being in- 
corporated into one in 1692, ſtill retaining, 
by a charter then granted them, all the privi- 


leges of their ancient charters; and, indeed, 


ever ſince their union, they have kept up two 
ſeats of government, viz. Hartford and New 
Haven, at which places their general court 
of aſſembly ſits alternately, for tranſacting the 
affairs of the colony. This colony is bounded 
by the Maſſachuſet's on the north, New York 
on the weſt, ſoutherly by the Sound, and 
eaſterly by Rhode Iſland and a part of the 
Maſſachuſet's Bay. It hath many fine towns, 
pleaſantly ſituated upon the river Connecticut, 
and along the Sound ; the principal of which, 


for trade and commerce, are New London, 


Hartford, and New Havenz the latter of 
which, ſituated on New Haven Bay, is ele- 
gantly laid -out in regular ſtreets, having a 
beautiful parade or common in the center: it 
contains about 200 dwelling-houſes, beſides 
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wublic buildings, among which is a college 
at has a very good appearance, and in which, 
am told, learning flouriſhes ; there being 
ar as great a number of young gentlemen 
Annually graduated there as at Harvard in the 


| Maſſachuſet's. 


The number of inhabitants in the whole 
lony is ſuppoſed to be about two o hundred and 
en thouſand. 

The ſoil of this country is various, much of 
being uneven, rocky, cold, and barren; and 
ther parts exceeding pleaſant and fertile, eſpe- 


Fially on Connecticut River already mentioned, 


hoſe inter-vales produce all kinds of grain 
And fruit common to the climate in great a- 
*þundance, rarely diſappointing, and often ex- 
They 
klſo breed in this colony great numbers of 
plack cattle, horſes, and ſwine ; make conſi- 
Fderable proficiency in raiſing of hemp and 


flax: and a town called Weathers-field, on the 
4 river, is remarkable for the production of 
Jonions, with which it annually loads ſeveral 
veſſels to the neighbouring provinces, 


The trade of this colony to foreign parts is 
very inconſiderable, they being chiefly ſup- 
* plied with foreign commodities from Boſton 
and New York; in exchange for which they 
| ſend beef, pork, flax-ſeed, onions, &c. 
There 
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There are ſome iron-works in this colon; 
carried on to great advantage; and they ſhip 
fome lumber and horſes to the Weſt-Indic, 


and conſiderable quantities of ſaſſafras to Hol. | 


land, &c. But, after all, the obſervation of: 
nobleman (who, ſome years ſince, travelle 


through this and the adjacent provinces) i; 
very juſt, namely, that the © colony of Con 


necticut may be compared to a caſk of gou 
liquor, tapped at both ends, at «ne of which 
Boſton draws, and New York at the other 
till little is left in it but lees and ſettlings.” 
They have always been exceedingly carefu 
in this colony not to abuſe or exceed the right; 
and privileges granted them by their charter, 
whereby they might incur a forfeiture of it; 


but, in conformity to it, continue annually to | 


chuſe their own Governor, Lieutenant- Gover: 
nor, Aſſiſtants and Deputies, &c. by whom al 


executive officers are appointed and authoriſed, | 


They generally allow their Governor a ver 


handſome maintenance, and have. good fund: 


for other public exigencies, 
The religious perſuaſions here are the ſame 


as in the other New England governments; but 


there are more of the Epiſcopal church here 
than in all the others; nor are they behind-hand 
with the Maſſachuſet's in their care and pain 

in 
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=. in educating of their children; the ſeveral 
Inde, town being provided with ſchools, and thoſe 
I Hol.” | 2 with able maſters. \ 
n of: | 1 
ravelle 7 | 
nces) i « The Colony of RHODE ISLAND. 4 
ö «4% x 
þ x 4 HIS colony comprehends what were 
hid # originally the colonies or plantations of | 
Fs Rhode-Iſland and Providence, being incorpo- | 
bs: rated into one, by a new charter, about the | 
duct ſame time as the colony of Connecticut; and, | 
pron j like that, they ſtill retain the rights and pri- 
Vera vileges that were at firſt granted them in their 
72 | ; ſeparate ſtate, keeping up likewiſe two ſeats of 
a 1; government, viz. Newport and Providence, at 4 
* ol 1 | which places their general court is held alter. i 
Jover. 4 nately. h 
"_ al 6: This colony has but a ſmall territory, lying 
orifed, 1 nearly in the figure of an heart, and is bounded 
ven north and eaſt by the Maſſachuſet's Bay, ſouth- 
fund F erly by the ocean, and weſterly by Connecti- 
cut. 

ſame The principal towns in it are thoſe already 
; but mentioned of Newport, ſituated on the Iſland 

here called Rhode-Iſland, pleaſantly enough, and 
-hand | has a ſafe and good hardgds for ordinary ſhip- 

pain 


in 


ping; and Providence, ſituated not leſs plea- 


ſantly 
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ſantly upon Providence River, is a very thriy. 
ing town, and has a conſiderable trade, 

The number of inhabitants in this colony i; 
computed to be about 10,000, 

The ſoil is generally low, and inclined to 
rocks and ſtones; however, when proper 


improved, produces Indian corn, rye, oats, 


peaſe, hemp, flax, and ſome wheat, and mo! 
kinds of fruit common to the climate, in great 
perfection, eſpecially on Rhode-Iſland itſelf 
which, for beauty and fertility, is the garden 
of the colony, and is exceeded perhaps by no 
ſpot in New England. They raiſe cattle, 
ſheep, and horſes, in abundance, and the latter 


the beſt on the continent, They likewiſe | 


make conſiderable quantities of butter and 
. cheeſe in this country, 
The principal commodities exported from 


hence, are horſes, ſheep, cheeſe, and the pro- 


duce they procure from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, ſuch as fiſh and lumber from the Maſ. 
ſachuſet's and New Hampſhire ; flour, beef, 
and Pork from Philadelphia, New York, and 
Connecticut, which they commonly pay tor in 
rum, ſugar, and molaſſes, imported from the 
Weſt Indie, in tea from Holland, or in {laves 
from the coaſts of Africa, 

The form of government here is in all re- 
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ſpeQs the ſame as in the colony of Connecticut. 
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1 hey are not, however, ſo ſcrupulous in keep- 
"Ing up to the terms of their charter, often diſ- 


penſing with it in ſome pretty eſſential points, 
and taking liberties not only detrimental to 
15 other provinces, but even to the nation, 
gſpecially in times of war, by carrying on an 


Wicit trade with the enemy, and ſupplying 


em with the moſt material articles, This 
ey haye repeatedly done with impunity, to 
ny certain knowledge, in the courſe of the late 
Var, when many ſcores of veſſels went loaded 
With beef, pork, flour, & e. under the pretext of 
PAags, which, for a certain conſideration, could 
"at any time be procured from their Governor, 


When at the ſame time perhaps they carried not 


ore than one or two French priſoners, divid- 
ing the crew of one French merchantman they 


enemy than all the priſoners, with the ſhip and 
(cargo, they took from them. Nor can it be 
greatly wondered at that their Governor ſhould 
fall in with ſo clandeſtine a method for the 
procurement of a livelihood, when it is con- 
ſidered that they allow him but fifty or ſixty 


d dollars per annum for his maintenance; beſides, 


as he is annually elected, ſo there are always 
two or more that are competitors for the 


i 


9 government; and generally he that diſtributes 


the 


1 
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the moſt” caſh, and gives the beſt entertain. 
ments, let him be merchant, farmer, trade. 
men, or what he will, is the man who obtains: 
majority of votes, which fixes him in the chai 
(death only excepted) for that year. Thel 
election- expences generally run high, as cac 
candidate endeavours to excel his competito 
(and, if all put together, would amount to: 
reaſonable maintenance) and muſt be refunde 
ſome way or other during his reign who 
happens to be elected, and proviſion made tt 
act the ſame part over again the next year, 
There are in this colony men of almoſt ever 
religious perſuaſion in the world, The great. 


eſt number are Quakers, and many have mn.” 


religion at all, or at leaſt profeſs none; on 


which account no queſtions are here aſked, ' 
every man being left pretty much to think and 


act for himſelf, of which neither the laws nor 


his veighbours take much cognizance, ſo great. 


ly is their liberty degenerated into licentiouſ- 


neſs, This grovince is infeſted with a raſcally 


ſet of Jews, who fail not to take advantage of 
the great liberty here given to men of all pro- 
feſſions and religions, and are a peſt not only to 
this, but the neighbouring provinces, 

There is not one free-ſchool in the whole 
colony, and the education of children, general- 
ly, ſhamefully neglected. 
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The PRovince of NEW YORK, 


| hurry province is ſituated between 40 
and 44 degrees north latitude, and 70 


und 76 deg. weſt longitude, being bounded 
eaſt by the New England provinces, north by 
the province of Quebec, north-weſt and welt 
by the lands of the Five Nations and part of 
Penſylvania, ſouth-weſterly and ſoutherly by 
the province of Jerſey and the Atlantick Ocean, 


N Dutch adventurers ſettled — who, being 


| þ reinforced from Holland, quickly became the 


4 trongeſt party, and obliged the Swedes to 


acknowledge them as the ſole proprietors of 


he Ergliſh, who had not only diſcovered, 


4 

1 

but traded to it before. 

1 The Dutch founded their claim on a pre- 
tence of having purchaſed it of one Captain 
"Hudſon, who had formerly traded on theſe 
coaſts, and gave name to the river called Hud- 
{ſon's River, and to the Bay of the ſame name 
to the northward, Under this right, the Weſt- 

[ India Company ſent a number of people to 

1 | ſettle 


4 
. 
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ſettle here, hut were ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed by 
Captain Argal, ſent by the province of Viryi. 
nia, with a proper force for that purpoſe, 

Upon this the above-mentioned Compu- 
ny begged permiſſion of King James the Firſt, 
for ſome of their people to ſettle at this place, 
pretending that it was convenient ſor their 
ſhips to call at for refreſhment in their paſſage 
to and from the Brazils, 

Their requeſt was granted, but upon this ex: 
preſs condition, that the people who ſettled there 
ſhould acknowledge themſelves to be under 
the ſubjection of the King of England, This 
they accordingly did for ſome years; but, 
taking advantage of the troubles that followed 
in the reign of King Charles the Firſt, the 
States of Holland ſhook off their dependance 
on the crown of England, and gave the be. 


fore-mentioned Company a formal grant o 
this country; and under this grant they ap- 


pointed Governors, and erected forts, calling 
the country Nova Belgia, or the New Nether- 


lands: and hey alſo utterly refuſed to pay to_ 


King Charles the Second the ſum they had 
paid to his father and grand-father, for per- 
miſſion to fiſh on the coaſts of Great Britain, 
Theſe intruſions and uſurpations did not occa- 
ſion an immediate rupture between the two 
ſtates, 
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Mates, as might have been expected; howe- 
ver, not long after, the King made « grant of 
what is now the provinces of New York, New 
Jerſey, and Penſylvania, to his brother James, 


then Nuke of York, and High-Admiral, who, 
in the year 1664, ſent out a fleet, under the 
command of Sir Robert Carr, with a ſufficient 
number of land-forces, to take poſſeſſion of 
che country that had been granted him; who, 


ſorts the Dutch had erected there, and obliged 
them to become Britiſh ſubjects, or leave the 
country. The people gladly accepted of the 
former; whence it is that many of the beſt 
families in New York to this day, appear by 
their names to be of Dutch extraction. 
New Amſterdam, ſituated on an iſland at 
the mouth of Hudſon's River, was pitched up- 


on for the metropolis, its name being changed 
to that of New York, 
10 prietor's title; 
the county to the eaſt and north, and indeed the 
whole province, goes under the ſame appella- 
tion; as does likewife the county of Albany, 


in honour of the pro- 
and from the name of the city, 


where the Dutch had ereted a fort, named 
Orange Fort, reccive the name of Albany, 
from the Duke's other title. 

Tho 
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The country being thus ſubdued, Sir Ro- 
bert returned, taking” with him the greateſ| 
part of the land-forces, and left Colonel Nichol; 
Governor of the country ; and as the States Ge- 
neral ſeemed to give up all claim and pretencez 
thereto, it encouraged many people to remove 
thither from England, ſo that it ſoon, by the 
prudent management of Colonel Nichols, and 
the other ſucceeding Governors, became a 
very flouriſhing colony; Mr. Nichols making 
it one of his firſt ſtudies to cultivate a friend- 
ſhip, and enter into a treaty of peace, with the 
Mohocks, or Five Nations. of the Indians, 
who have ever ſince continued true and faith- 
ful, and been of great ſervice to this pro- 
vince. | 
In 1673, a war breaking out between Eng- 
land and the States General, the Dutch ſent a 
fleet to recover this colony, and again reduced 
it to their obedience ; but they kept poſſeſſion 
thereof but a very ſhort time, it being ceded 
to the crown of Great Britain (and the Gover- 


nor replaced) by the treaty hich followed in 


1674; ever ſince which time it hath been un- 
der the Engliſh government, the people prov- 
ing peaceable and obedient ſubjeQs, ready up- 
on cvery occaſion to exert themſelves in de- 
once of the rights of Great B itain, abroad as 
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yell as in their own territory; particularly in 


poſing and repelling the encroachments of the 
yench from Canada, with whom they have 
d various encounters, being always joined 
and aſſiſted by the Mohocks, with three hun- 
dred of whom, and as many Engliſh, Colonel 
hyler obtained a compleat victory, in the 
gn of William and Mary, over 700 French 
ulars, and an equal number of Huron 
ians, commanded 'by the Governor cf 
ebec, near the river St. Lawrence, at which 


b French out of Canada, had he had veſſels to 
Tre croſſed the river, and proper artillery, 
The ſame Colonel Schyler gallantly repulſed 


; th em again in 1716, and deſtroyed a fort they 
ad erected near Onondago Lake, with a view 


cut off their communication with the Lake 
tario, which is by the way of Albany to 


Feerotady about rwerty miles by land, thn 


che Mohock river to Lake Oineyda, and from 


enee to Lake Ontario, without any land car- 


ri ge, except about a mile at the long falls of 
te Mohock River, four miles from that river 
the Wood creek that falls into the Lake 


Direy da, and about twenty yards to Schuna 

Ki, near the mouth cf ee River, which 
ns from that lake into Lake Ontario. Soon 
2 fer this our fort at Oſwego was ereQted, where 
hath 


? me he would in all probability have routed 
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hath ſince been carried on the greateſt India 


trade of any in America, commanding that « 
the northern and weſtern Indians; and th: 
French, to make up their loſs, while we wer 
ſupine and careleſs, erected forts on the rive 
Chamblee or Soriel, at Crown Point, at Niagar, 
& c. which have ſince been the ſource of infinit 
miſchief to this and the New England pro 


vinces, till happily reduced, and the Frend 


excluded from this part of America by th 
late war. 

The city of New York, which is governc 
by a Mayor and Aldermen, is ſituated on « 
iſland bounded by Hudſon's River on the wel 
the Bay and Sound on the ſouth and eaſt, an 
a ſmall creek or channel communicating wit 
the Sound and Hudſon's River, about ſixtee 


miles north from the city, In the city are be 


tween 2 and ooo houſes, generally pretty we 
built; but the ſtreets very irregular, It hat! 
ſeveral ſpacious public buildings, among whict * 
the college and the court-houſe are the mol + 
conſiderable, and the Governor's manſio- 
houſe within the fort; the houſes for public 
worſhip are no-ways deſpicable, eſpecially the 
two Engliſh churches, The public worſhip i 
this city is every Sunday performed in differen 
church, 
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t Indu ebe, in the Engliſh, the French, the 
that e German, and Low-Dutch languages. 
ind th #-This city abounds with many wealthy 
ve wen Merchants, who carry on a large trade to 
he rive foreign parts, and are obſerved to deal very 
Jaga much upon honour; excepting ſome Jews, 
' Infinir who have been tolerated to ſettle here, having 
nd pro Mynagogue in the city, who ſuſtain- no very 
Frend | bod character, being many of them ſelfiſn and 
by th wh: viſh, (and where they have an opportunity) 
7 | oppreſſive and cruel people. The next con- 
overné "MWerable place in this province is the city of 
on pany, ſituated upon the weſt-ſide of Hud- 
ne wel, E M's River, 150 miles above New-York, con- 
aſt, _ . ning near 400 heœuſes; others are Shenecta- 
ng wit , on the Mohock River, fifteen miles above 
ſixtee Mbany ; Eſopus, balf-way between Albany and 
are be Vork; and Peckeepſy, about ten miles further 
ay we Jo 'n the river. The number of inhabitants 
tis 9 the whole province are about 150,000. 
n mo This ſoil of this province is generally very 
a 9 Faſant and fertile, producing in great abun- 
puble Wc all ſorts of grain and fruit, common to 
ally th climate; eſpecially the inter-vales, which 
rthip "FE many, and large, upon its extended rivers, 
IF which Hudſon's River is the chief. This river 
urche if pads within twenty or thirty miles of Lake 


| Qhamplain, and runs ſouth for about fifty or ſix. 


D ty 
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ty miles, croſſing in its way ſome ſmall lakes, of 
which Scanderoon is the moſt conſiderable; i: 
then bends more eaſterly to the carrying-place, 
where Fort Edward ſtands; and then ſouth- 
ward, till it empties itſelf into the ſea at New 


York, or Sandy Hook, having on it ſome ex- 
ceeding fine inter-vales at Saratoga, Still Wa. 
ter, Half Moon, the Flats, &c. and below Al. 
bany are ſome iſlands in it of moſt excellent 
land. This river is navigable for veſſels of an 
hundred tons as high as Albany, and ſhallop; 
can go eight or ten miles higher. About 
eight miles above Albany the Mohock River 


empties itſelf at ſeveral mouths, called the 
Sprouts, into this. This river takes its riſe in 
the Mohock country, and is navigable (ex- 
cepting ſome few falls) for whale-boats and 
battoes, for upwards of one hundred miles; its 
courſe is eaſtwardly, and has adjacent to it 
many fine inter-vales, particularly that called 
the German Flats, being ſettled with Ger- 
mans, and is extended along the river for fiftj 
miles in length, and about two in width. 
This tract of land is exceeded by none in 
Ameraica, being eaſy to cultivate, and pro- 
ducing, in the greateſt abundance, wheat, bar 


ley, peaſe, hemp, or whatever is put into it. 


About two miles from where this joins with 
| Hudſon's 
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z Ol 1 Hudſon's River is a fall or cataract, at which 
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o . and in ſome places twenty miles wide; the 


middle of tlie iſland is ſomewhat barren, but 


»ith 


on's 


| 


N 


the whole ſtream deſcends perpendicular for 
about ſeventy feet. This part of the province 


. bound with ſaw-mills, having great plenty 
of timber, eſpecially pines. 


In the before-mentioned rivers is great 


plenty of fiſh, ſuch as ſhad, ail- wives, ſtur- 


; geon, &c. and alſo a variety of freſh water 
4fiſh, In this part of the province are alſo 
4 ſeveral iron-works, carried on to great advan- 


tage; particularly Mr. Levingſton's, at his 


|} manor, upon Hudſon's River, which is ſaid to 


manufacture the beſt iron of any in America. 
There are alſo very fine lands upon the Eaſt- 


- 
2 r 


River, or Sound, tho' very rocky, as indeed is 


moſt of the upland within this province, up- 


on the main land; being mountainous and hard 


to ſubdue, yet, when once brought to, it 
104 richly rewards the labour of the huſbandman. 
a There are alſo ſeveral pleaſant and fruitful iſ- 


4 lands to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of the city ; 
| and, among theſe, that called Long Iſland de- 


# ſerves the -firſt notice. In the ſea adjacent to 
this iſland are ſea-baſs and black-fiſh in great 
# plenty, which are very good when freſh. 


This iſland is about 150 miles in length, 


JD 4 both 
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both ends are moſt excellent ſoil, improved 
perhaps to as great advantage as any lands in 
America, producing all kinds of grain and fruit, 
to be found in this part of the country, to great 
perfection; and abounds with black cattle, 
ſheep, ſwine, horſes, &c. beyond any other 
part of the province. I am told that the pro- 
duce of ſome ſingle acres at the weſt-end, 
which is handy to New York market annual. 
ly amounts to near a hundred pounds ſterling, 
And fo productive is this iſland of the human 
ſpecies, that no leſs than a hundred families an. 


nually remove from hence to other places, ge.. 


nerally carrying with them an handſome ſum 


to begin with; and a much greater number of 
women. are annually. married from hence into 


the neighbouring plantations, 


There are ſeveral other iſlands belonging to 
the province, not inferior to this in pleaſant. 
neſs and fertility of ſoil, tho? of much leſs ex- | 
tent; as Streighten Iſland, oppoſite to the 


weſt- end of Long Iſland, forming the Narrows 
or Streights, thro' which is the paſſage for ſhips 
bound to or from the ſea to New Vork; and 
Fiſher*s Iſland, lying in the Sound, between 
Long Iſland and the colony of Connecticut, on 


the main; and ſeveral others, both in the Bay „ 


and Sound; one of which in the latter, called 
Barn 


bh 
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Barn Iſland, about 25 miles from New York, 
has obtained a charter for erecting a city, and 
ſome advances are made towards it. 


The ſituation of New Vork is extremely 


happy for trade, having a ſafe and convenient 
harbour, acceſſible three different ways for 
ſhips of common burthen, viz. by way of the 
Sound, between Long Iſland and Streighten 
Ifland (which is the moſt uſual and eaſy 
entrance); and again between Streighten 
Iſland and the Jerſey-ſhore, There are eaſy 
conveyances to and from it by water, upon its 
„rivers and lakes (except ſome few carrying- 
places) to Montreal and Quebec northward, 
and to the great lakes Erie, Ontario, &c. 
4 weſtward, for 600 miles; and upon the ſea it 
| | has not only the advantage of its own coaſts, 
but alſo of Connecticut and the Jerſies, their 
trade in great meaſure centering here, where 
they exchange their ſeveral commodities for 
I foreign goods. | 


The commodities exported from hence are 


therefore thoſe of the three governments, ſuch 
as wheat, flour, beef, pork, furs and caſtor, 
in great abundance; ſtaves, plank, lumber, 
7 flax-ſeed, pig and bar iron, and ſome cop- 
per. And of late great encouragement is 


given to ſeveral manufaQories, eſpecially 


$ 
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that of hemp, the raiſing of which is encou. 
raged by a large bounty given by the pro. 
vince; and in the city a ſociety is formed, 
who fit at ſtated times, to conſult method; 
for promoting trade and huſbandry in their 
various branches, and the manufacturing of 
linnen, wool, iron, &c, and conſiderable 
premiums are allotted to ſuch ns excell in 
theſe branches of buſineſs? z which conduct will 
doubtleſs have a tendency to preſerve the ere. 
dit of this province, to enrich the inhabi. 
tants, by increaſing their exports, and ren- 
der them leſs dependent on foreign conntric: 
for their commodities and manuſaQtures of (e- 

veral kinds, | 
His Britannic Majeſty is abſolute Sovereign 
of the fail of this province, and by him 
the Governor, I.icutenant-Govcrnor, Secreta- 
ry, Council, &c, are appointed ; the free- 
holders of the ſeveral counties electing their 
own repreſentatives, to form a legiſlative body 
with them. The cities of New York and 
Albany have likewiſe the privilege, by their 
charters, of making by-laws for themſelves, 
(provided they are not inconſiſtent with the 
laws of the province, nor of the realm) which 
are enacted by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council of the reſpective cities, annually 
elected by the freemen af each; theſe likewilc 
7 form 
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* 


Form a court of judicature, called the Mayor's 
court. 


The religious perfuaſions here are very nu- 


merous; there being Epiſcopalians, Luther- 
Mans, Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Moravians, 
Quakers, and Jews, who not only worſhip in 
Fall their various forms, but, as hath been men— 
Ftioned, in different languages, Learning of 
Slate hath been much encouraged in the pro— 
Ivince, the college being well eſtabliſhed, and 
Furniſhed with a preſident, protelſors, and 
Jtutors, and a good library; ſeveral young 
gentlemen are annually graduated at it, and 
ihe city and country in general are well furniſh- 
Jed with ſchools, 


JOHOOOCODLOGOGOGOAQOTEISCOOD 


The PRovince of NEW JERSEY, 


HIS province is ſituated between New 
York and Penlylvania, in a triangular 


form, having the province of New Vork not- 


therly, Penſylvania weſterly and * foutherly, 


and the Atlantic Ocean eaſterly, from tha 


mouth of Hudſon's River to the mouth of Mes 


laware River, This province, like New 
York, was originally ſettled by the Swedes, 


and was deemed a part of what the Dutch had 
24 poſleſſec! 
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poſſeſſed themſelves of, by the name of Nova he 
Belgia, and was contained in the grant made ot 


by King Charles to his brother James, Duke 
of York, in 1 63, who the year following 
made a grant of that part called New Jerſey to 
Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret, Theſe 
two proprietors ſent Philip Carteret, Eſq; a 


Governor; and the lands being granted to the | 
, 
| 


ſettlers for ſix or ſeven years, free of quit. 
rents, induced many, eſpecially Diſſenterz, 


to come from England, and ſettle in this coun- | 


try; ſo that the inhabitants, being a compo. | 


ſition of Swedes, Dutch, and Engliſh, among 
whom were ſome of almoſt every religious 
perſuaſion under heaven; they were like fo 
many jarring elements pent up together, and 
could not be reduced and reconciled to any 
ſettled form of goverr ment, but by a military 
force: they indeed continued within ſome 


—_—— 


2 


an 


bounds while they were excuſed paying quit- | 


rents; but after the expiration of the term 
above mentioned, when that indulgence was 


no longer allowed them, and the quit-rents 
afterwards being conſiderably in arrear, upon 


the proprietors inſiſting on payment thereof, 
they broke out into open rebellion, depoſed | 


the Governor, and ſet up a fort of government 
of their own, under which they continued till 


167 3, when they were attacked and ſubdued by 


the 
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ora he Dutch; but the country being again reſtored 
ade Jo the Engliſh by the treaty made the follow- 
uke Ing year, Mr. Carteret returned to his govern- 
Ment, and the proprietors making ſome con- 
Feſſions, the inhabitants continued pretty quiet 
For ſome time. Lord Berkley ſoon after aſ- 
as | Wigned over his right to Mr. William Penn and 
the | Ybree other aſſignees, with whom Sir George 
lit. | Parteret agreed to divide the country into two 
rs, qual parts, by running a line from the ſouth- 
1. Faſt point of Little Egg Harbour, almoſt due 
o- Forth ; the eaſtermoſt part whereof, which on 
Fuch partition was allotted to Sir George, was 
us Ind till is called Eaſt New Jerſey; and the 
ſo ther part which was allotted to Mr. Penn and 
nd | the other proprietors, was then diſtinguiſhed by 


ing 
to 
jeſe 


ny; 7 

- fand ſo became for ſome 1ime two ſeparate and 
ne | PiſtinQ governments, Sir George afterwards 
it. died, and his truſtees thereupon ſold his right 
m | therein to Mr, Penn, and cleven other pur- 
as ſchaſers; and they not long after fold a part of 
its Ftheirs to the Earl of Perth, and eleven others; 
on Fall which diviſions and ſubdiviſions cauſing the 
f, land to be branched out into ſuch numerous 
ed | 4 portions, that the reſpective owners thereof, 
at | taking little or no notice of their intereſts there- 
i in, no proper care being taken to ſettle and fix 
Y | rroper lines and boundaries to their eſtates, it 


— D 5 became 


and ſtill retains the name of Weſt New Jerſey, 
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became difficult, if not impoſſible, to aſcer. | 
tain their reſpective rights z which cauſug int 
ſrom time to time great uncertainty of pro. |} 
perty, it occaſioned ſo many mobs and tu. ed 
multuous riſings, that the proprietors, being 

quite wearied out, they in the year 170 fur Be 
rendered the entire government of both it 
Jerſies to the crown, reſerving only to them. 
ſelves all their other rights and privileges iv 
and ſtipulating alſo for ſome privileges in ft 
vour of the people, which were io be give 4 
in charge to all future Governors appointed b 


n 
the crown, as part of their inſtructions, UP. 155 
on this ſurrender, the government of the Tu 4 
Jerſies was by tlie crown annexcd to the 8 10 
vernment of New York, in which ſtate tho | 4 
continued till the year 1736, when the tw} 4}. 
Jerſies became one government, and Lew! 


Morris, Eſq; was appointed their firſt Gover 
nor; but they ill retain a ſeat of govern. 
ment in cach diviſion, at which their aſſen-} 
bly and ſupreme court of judicature fit alte. 
nately, viz, at Burlington in Weſt Jerſer, Þ 
and Pei h Amboy in Eaſt Jerſey ; which two | 
places, though no ways conſiderable either for 1 
their numbers or trade, have city- privileges; 
as hath the city of New Brunſwick, ſituate 
upon the River Rariton, about eight miles a. 
bove Anthony (which ſtands at the mouth ol 
the | 
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the river), and is ſaid to be the moſt flouriſh- 


Jing place in the whole provinee, 
ber of inhabitants in this province is comput- 


Fed to be about 100,000, 


The num- 


The ſoil of this province is very uniform, 


good and eaſy, natural to wheat and all kinds 
Jof Engliſh grain, abounding in all kinds of 
fruit common to the climate; und is laid 10 


produce the beſt eyder of any on the conti— 


advantage. 


nent. The timber is tall, and their oak is in 
good efteem for ſhip-building, This province 


{abounds in ſtreams of water, convenient for 


mills, furnaces, or any kind of water-works 


f T7 having great quantities of iron ore, there 
Fare in it ſeveral furnaces and iron works, ang 
Tone ſlitting-mill, which are carried on to good 


It is likewiſe ſuppoſed to be rich 


in copper and ſilver ore, ſome of both kinds 


having been found in ſeveral parts of the pro- 


{ vince; but none hath been worked to any 


| great advantage, excepting Schyler's copper- 
mine in Eaſt New Jerſey, about twenty miles 


weſt from the city of New York, the pro- 
duce of which hath already made ſeveral fine 
eſtates, 

There are no rivers of any note that ex- 
tend far into this province; that called Paſ.. 


ſaick, which empties itſelf into the fea at the 


nor 
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northerly part of it, has about twenty miles 
from its mouth a remarkable fall or cataraQ, 
where the whole ſtream falls ſeventy feet from 
a rock whoſe face is perpendicular, | 

The lands in this province are chiefly taken 
up and improved, ſo that they have but little 
wild game of any kind ; but what greatly ob. 
ſtruQs the growth of this province, and hin- 
ders it from thriving in proportion to the 
goodneſs and fertility of its ſoil, and making 
thoſe improvements it is otherwiſe capable of, 
is the great uncertainty of their titles, and the 
continual diſputes and law-ſuits which thence 
ariſe among the inhabitants, no men growing 
rich here fo faſt as the gentlemen of the law. 
Beſides, this province ſuffers the ſame fate 
from Philadelphia and New York, that the 
colony of Connecticut does from New York 
and Boſton; having no conſiderable foreign 
trade of their own, they exchange their com- 
modities at theſe two places for foreign goods, 
and conſequently leave a profit there, which 
otherwiſe they might have themſelves, 

The chief exports of this province are | 
wheat, flour, timber, pig and bar iron, cop- 
per ore, and black cattle, which they drive in 
great numbers to Philadelphia, on whoſe rich 
paſtures they are generally grazed for ſome 


time, before they are killed for market, 
| The 
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les The form of government here is the ſame 
as that of New York, and the religious per- 
ſuaſions are no leſs numerous, and much 
the ſame as in that province, Here is like- 
ken wiſe a college founded at Frince-Town, about 
ttle thirty miles from the city of Philadelphia, 1 
ob. { which is ſaid to be extremely well furniſhed 4 
nin. and regulated, and is much reſorted to, not | 
the only by the young gentlemen of this, but by " 
ing many of the neighbouring provinces, 


Beelen eee 
ing The PROvN E of PEN SYLVANIA. 
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fate HIS province was by the Dutch ef- 
the teemed a part of their Nova Belgia, 
ork | and was, as ſuch, ſuppoſed to be included in 
ign | the grant made by King Charles the Second to | 
m- his brother James the Duke of York, in [ 
dds, ö 1653, though it does not appear to have been 


uch | particularly deſcribed in the grant. It is ſituated 
between 39 and 42 degrees latitude, and 72 
are | and 78 degrees weſt longitude, being bounded 


op- | } north-eaſterly by the Jerſey's, north by lands 
in ol the Five Nations, weſt by the Apalachian 
ich | mountains, and ſoutherly by Maryland, In 
me | 4 1681, Mr. Penn obtained a patent from King 


| Charles ſq the upper or inland part of this 
ſhe | |} pro- 
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province; and afterwards, from the Duke of 
York, he obtained a grant of the ſea-coaſts 
from the town of Delaware, now Newcaſtle, 
to cape Henlopen, In the country, contained 
within this laſt grant, were many Swedes, 
Dutch, and Engliſh ſettled, who choſe to re- 
main under a diſtinct juriſdiction of their own, 
but are under the ſame Governor, and belong 
to the ſame proprietor. One of the funda- 
mental regulations of this province, is, © That 
* none who believe in God Almighty, and 
© live peaceably, ſhall be moleſted on account 
© of their religious perſuaſion, or be com- 
“e pelled to frequent or ſupport any religious 
* worſhip contrary to their declared ſenti— 
« ments;” and, “ that all perſons who pro— 
e fels to believe in Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall not be 


© incapable of ſerving the government in any 
eis capacity on uccount of any particularities in 
te their religious opinion, they folemnly pro- 
e miſing, when regulred, ailegiauce to the 
« ]'roprictor and Cove. nor of the province,” 
Soon after Mr, Penn hac obtained his grant, 
he engaged and embarked with a conſiderable 
number of people to ſettle in this country, molt 
of whom were Quakers, \It, Penn himſelf be— 
ing of that perſ11ſion ; but ſo up:1zht was he 
in his proceedings, that although he had, by 
| charter 
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charter from the King a right to a large ex- 
tent of country, yet he would not pretend to 


take poſſeſſion , or make any diviſion of the 
lands among his followers, till he had fairly 


purchaſed the country of the native Indians, 


in whom he judged the original property and 
! oldeſt right was veſted; and at the ſame time 


he engaged the ſeveral nations of Indians, in- 
habiting or claiming this territory, .to promiſe 
that they would not ſell or diſpoſe of any of 
their lands, but to him, or ſuch as ſhould be 
authoriſed by him to purchaſe the ſame, giv- 
ing orders to his agents not to take poſſeſſion, 
or ſuffer any perſon to take poſſeſſion of any 
lands, till they had firſt made a fair purchaſe of 
them from the Indians. This generous pro- 
cedure of his not only recommended him 
ſtrongly to the natives, who conceived a very 
high opinion of his honour and integrity, but 
laid a foundation for a laſting peace with them, 
and effeQually prevented many of thoſe tra— 
gical calamities which ſeveral of the American 
provinces ſuffered in their infant ſtate, Mr, 
Penn continued in the country upwards of two 
years, in which time he formed ſuch an ex- 
cellent plan for the government of the pro- 
vince as hath ſince engaged more foreigners to 
reſide here than in any other part of America, 


He 
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He likewiſe laid the foundations of the city of 
Philadelphia, and. formed the plan of it, 
which, for beauty, not only far excells any 
other in America, but is, perhaps, exceeded by 
few in the world. This city is ſituated be- 
tween two navigable rivers, Delaware on the 
north, and the Schulkill on the ſouth, which 
join each other a few miles below, and is near 
100 miles from the bay where the river emp- 
ties itſelf, The ſtreets are wide and ſpacious, 
with a dry defended walk on each fide, and 
are exaQly ſtrait and parallel to each other; 
the houſes in general are well built, and make 
« good appearance, eſpecially ſome of the 
public buildings, which are not excelled 
by any in the country; ſuch, in particular, is 
the academy, the ſtate-houſe, and ſeveral of 
the churches. The proprietor's ſeat, which 
is the uſual place of the governor's reſidence, 
and is about a mile above the town, exceeds 
any private building in America, both in its 
magnificence and the pleaſantneſs of its ſitua- 
tion, This city has exceeding beautiful bar. 
racks for the reception of the King's troops, 


and has the fineſt market of any on the con- 


tinent, being of a prodigious extent and well 
built, and as well regulated and ſupplied; in 
ſhort, ſcarce any thing can afford a more beau- 

tiful 


„ 
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ö tiful landſcape than this city and the adjacent 


country, which for ſome miles may be com- 
pared to a well- regulated flouriſhing garden, 
being improved, as I have been informed, to 


Tas great advantage as almoſt any lands in Eu- 
rope; there are in the city about four thou» 


1 


ſand houſes, and about twenty thouſand inha« 


bitauts. 
Other conſiderable places in this provinee 


Lare, firſt, Lancaſter, about ſixty or ſeventy 


I miles from Philadelphia, on the road to Fort 
Ibu Qyeſne vr Pittſburg, which is near as large 
as the city of New York z and about the ſame 


q diſtance from Lancaſter, on the ſame road is 


Carliſle, and about twenty or twenty-five miles 


4 beyond it, is Shipp«ſburg ;z the country between 


Philadelphia and Piitſpurg, which are three 
hundred miles aſunder, being pretty well 


11 


mer, the land being uniformly good, The 
number of inhabitants in the whole province 
of Penſylvania are upwards of three hundred 


ſettled for two hundred miles from the for- 


nnd fifty thouſand, 


The moſt remarkable rivers in this province 


t are the Delaware and the Cuſquahanah ; the 


* 


; 


| ſea at Delaware Bay or Cape Henlopen. This 


firſt of theſe takes its riſe in the country of the 
Mohocks or Five Nations, and flows into the 


river 


— — 
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river is navigable for near 50 miles up, af- 
ter which it hath ſome falls in it, the ſeitle. 


ments upon this river extend 189 miles from 


the city of Philadelphia, The lands adjacent 
to it are exccllent, and ſcarce ever fail to re- 
ward the toil of the huſhandman in a plentiful 
manner, This river alſo affords great plenty and 
variety of ſuch fiſh as are common to the cli- 
mate, eſpecially ſturgeon, which are here 
taken and manufactured in greater abun- 
dance than in any other part of America, The 
general courſe of this river is nearly ſouth» 
eaſt, 

'The Suſquahanah takes its riſe in the ſame 
country, at about go miles diſtance from the 
Apalachian mountains, and runs nearly pa- 
rallel to it, till it empties itſelf into Cheſe— 
peak Bay in Maryland. This river is alſo 
navigable in the interior country a great way 
up, and, if poſſible, exceeds the other in plea- 
ſantneſs and fertility of the ſoil adjacent to it, 
producing in great abundance all forts of 
grain common to the climate, eſpecially wheat. 
But not only the river or inter-vale lands in 
this province, but the intermediate lands, are 
exceedingly fruitful and eaſy to cultivate, pro- 
ducing grain and fruit, hemp and flax, black 


cattle, ſheep, &c. The lands, where impro- 
ved, 


— 
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1 ed, are generally well improved, being lotted 
out to the farmers in ſuch proportions as they 
Fare able to manage to advantage, for which 
they pay an annual quit-rent to the lord pro- 
prietor. This province likewiſe abounds in 
ſtreams fit for any kind of water-works, and ma- 
\nufaQures the greateſt quantity of iron of any 
province on the continent. Its ſoreſts are as 
{well ſtored with wild game, as its paſtures with 
flocks and herds; in ſhort, no province on the 
continent is leſs dependent on its neighbours, 
or foreign countries, for either the neceſſaries 
or conveniencies and agreeables of lite, than 
this. Its trade is extenſive, large, and valua- 
ble; no leſs than three hundred fail annually 
clearing out from Philadelphia to Europe, the 
| Weſt Indies, &c. Their trade into the inte- 
| rior country, with the Indians, is likewiſe very 
Extenſive and lucrative, The chief articles 
exported from this province, are wheat, flour, 
bear, pig and bar iron, hogſhead and pipe- 
| ſtaves, hoops, furs, peltry, beef, pork, flax- 
| ſeed, &c. 
his is a proprietary government, ſo ſtiled 


3 
from the proprietor's being inveſted with a 
| 


| fort of ſovereign authority; he appoints the 
Governor, Council, and Magiſtrates ; and the 
repreſentatives of the people are ſummoned 

in 


* 2 
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in his name, and, by their advice, he ena 
laws which are binding without the appro. 
bation of King or parliament at home, Bu 
by a late ſtatute, the proprietor muſt have iht 
King's approbation in appointing a Governor, 
when he does not perſonally reſide in the pro. 
vince himſelf, and of a Deputy Gor ergo, 
when he does, And by another Patute, al 
the Governors in America are liable to he 
called to an account for inal-adminiſtration 
before the court of King's Bench in England 


— 


This province can boaſt of as great a variety a 
religious perſuaſions as that of New York, and 
perhaps greater here, being, among others, a 
Popiſn chapel allowed of; but by far the 
greateſt number are Quakers, | 
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MARYLAND. 


H1S province is the next to the ſouth- 
ward, being bounded on the north by 


Penſylvania and Delaware Bay; on the eaſt, 
by the Atlantick Ocean; by Virginia, ſouth ; 
and by the Apalachian mountains, weſt; and |, 
3s divided into the eaſtern and weſtern diviſions 
by the great bay of Cheſepeak. 


This province was originally included in 


Khe grant made by King James the Firſt to 


the Southern Company, formed by charter, in 
bos; but that grant being vacated, and fal- 
Wing to the crown, this territory was granted 


dy King Charles the Firſt to Lord Baltimore, 


Ja Roman Catholick Nobleman, who ſent out 
Ja number of people to begin the ſetilement of 
the country, among whom were ſeveral of the 


| | Romiſh perſuaſion, having obtained an indul- 


I gence of enjoying the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion in that country. His Lordſhips brother 


embarked in November 1633, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of this country, having with him 220 
ſettlers ; ; the country, in honour to Queen Ma- 
ry, conſort to King Charles, was called Mary- 
land, They. arrived at the mouth of Poto- 
mack River the March following, and having 

fixed 
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fixed on a proper place for beginning a ſettle. | 


ment, purchaſed the land of the natives. The 


place they made choice of was near a ſmal| | 


bay at the mouth of Potomack River, and wi 
a town belonging to the Yoamaco Indian; 
who having been defeated by the Suſquahanil 


Indians, were come to a reſolution to leaf | 


their town, and retire ſurther into the coun. 
try; the Engliſh arriving at this happy jure. 
ture upon fulfilling their agreement, were im. 
mediately put in poſſeſſion of one half of the 
town, Having thus, by purchaſe, becony 
maſters of a ſpot of cleared ground, they m 


only ſet themſelves to building a town calle} -* 


St. Mary's, but to planting of corn; they all) 


purchaſed what corn they could of the I 
dians, ſo that they very ſoon had a plentifi 
ſupply. And as they prudently took care t 


cultivate a friendſhip and good correſpondence 


with the Indians, they thereby avoided th 
diſtreſſes which the neighbouring colony 
Virginia had ſo often been reduced to, for to 
this day they have never had any diſputes or 


war with the natives; and in their infant F- 


ſtate they were greatly aſſiſted by them, re- 


ceiving from them plentiful ſupplies of ven 


ſon, turkies, and other game, But not nc- 
glecting the proper means for their ſecurity, in 
| caſe 


* 
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tle aſe any diſpute or miſunderſtanding ſhould 
Thy Happen, they ſoon erected a fort, mounting 
Neveral pieces of cannon, which commanded 


| 
= he town; which ſo terrified the Indians, that, 
am] however they might be diſpoſed, they always 


nal SÞchaved peaccably, Being thus happy in the 
eau Enjoyment of peace and plenty, they ſoon re- 
_— eived reinforcements from England, many of 
hom were Roman Catholics, on whoſe ac- 
m count Lord Baltimore, when the legiſlature 
tel Sas eſtabliſhed, procured an act to be paſſed, 
on} Fyhich tolerated all who profeſſed Chriſtianity, 


o Jof whatever perſuaſion they were, 

ll} This colony ſoon became ſo conſiderable, 
al! Phat, au the death of Charles the Firſt, the par- 
Int © lament thought it expedient to take the go— 
! vernment of it from the proprietor ; nor did 


o Lord Baltimore recover it again till ſome time 
Tafter the reſtoration, when he ſent over his 
the þ ſon, who continued in the government twenty 
0 years, under whoſe prudent adminiſtration the 
ro colony flouriſhed exceedingly, Upon his fa- 
or | Jther's death he returned, but firſt appointed a 
mma Gentleman to be Governor in his abſence, who 
re-] held the government till the year 1692, at 
'eni- which time Lord Baltimore was again diveſted 
ne- 0 it, and the right of government aſſigned to 
in] the crown of Great Britain; and, at preſent, 
ale 4 the 


6 
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the property of but a ſmall part of the pro- 


vince is veſted in Lord Baltimore, he having 


conveyed by far the greateſt part to others, 
There are no very conſiderable towns in 


this province; the reaſon of which is, that the 
plantations being almoſt all ſituated upon ſome 
navigable creek or river, with which the pro- 
vince abounds, the planters have the conve- 
nience of ſhipping their own produce to Eng- 
land and other parts, and of being ſupplied from 
thence with foreign commodities, without hay. 
ing recourſe to their merchants, 

The principal rivers in this province are 
Potomack, Patuxent, Pokomoata, Chaptank, 
and Saſſafras River, with many others of 
ſmaller note, by which the province is cut 
and carved into various ſhapes, and has all the 
advantages of navigation and water-carriage 
that can be deſired, Places of moſt note in 
this province are Annapolis, eſteemed the ca- 
pital, St. Mary's, Port Royal, &c. 

The number of inhabitants in the province 
of Maryland is about 85,000 whites, and 
25, 000 negroes or ſlaves, 

The air, ſoil, produce, and commerce of 


this province being much the ſame as thoſe of 
Virginia, I ſhall deſcribe them conjointly, after Þ 


having firſt given ſome account of the riſe, &c. 


of the latter. 
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VIRGINIA. 


HIS territory was diſcovered by Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot, and was the firſt ſettled of 


any in America; for Sir Walter Raleigh, in 


he year 1584, obtained a grant from Queen 
flizabeth, of all remote barbarous and heathen 
ands he ſhould diſcover and ſettle ; when he, 


with Sir Richard Grenville, and Feveral other 


entlemen, at their own expence, fitted out 


#wo ſhips, under the command of Captain 


are! 


ca- 4 


. 


, of | 


| 
fler 
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Philip Amedas, and Captain Arthur Barlow, 
$yho, departing from Lond n in April 1584, 
n the July following fell in with that part of 
JAmcrica now called North Carolina, and 


anded upon an iſtand which they found co- 


wered with cedars, pines, &c, and abounding 
with deer and other game, This iſland was 


alled Ocacock, lying at the mouth of New 
River; at this place, and in the neighbouring 
ſands, they were received and entertained by 


the natives in a friendly manner, with whom 
they traded, and upon their return to Europe 


carried two of them to England. They at 


this time made no ſettlement in the country, 


but gave it the name of Virginia, in honour of 
the virgin Queen, Sir Richard Grenville 
E himſelf 
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himſelf embarked for Virginia the ſpring ſd 
lowing, having ſeven ſhips under his direcþ | 
tion carrying with him, as an interprete, 
one of thoſe Indians that had been brought . 
England the preceding year, and arrived x 
the ifland Ocacock the 26th of May, Fron 
hence they paſſed over to the continent; by 
a diſpute ariſing between an Indian and on 
of Sir Richard's followers, they imprudenth 
burnt the Indian town, deſtroyed their cot 
and did them other conſiderable damages 
which gave the Indians very unfavourabl 
ideas of theſe new-comers, and was, it my 
be ſuppoſed, the cauſe of their behaving in 
quite different manner from what they hal 
done formerly, Sir Richard, returning t 
England, left on the iſland Roanoke up 
wards of a hundred men, to make a ſettlemen 
there, under the care of one Mr, Lane; bu 
they met with ſo many interruptions from th 
Indians, were ſo frequently in danger of be. 
ing cut off by them, and in fine reduced to ſuct 
diſtreſs, that they were glad to return to Ing. 


land with Sir Francis Drake, who called ther 


in his return from an expedition againſt . th: 
Spaniards, : 

Sir Walter Raleigh had, before theſe pco- q 
ple arrived in England, ſent out a ſhip will 


pro- 
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Proviſions and other neceſſaries, for the ſupply 
«<> Ir the infant-colony, Sir Richard Grenville 
en Following ſoon after with three ſhips more: 
Put this firſt ſhip, not finding any of the peo- 
die, returned to England; and upon Sir 
Richard's arrival he neither found the ſhip 
Por the people he had left there the year be- 
pre, This greatly diſcouraged him; howe- 
er, not to give up the undertaking, he left 
fty men at the fort on Roanoke, with a ſup- 
iy of neceſſaries for two years, and ſailed for 
ngland, The next ſpring three ſhips more 
ere ſent out, under the direction of Captain 
hite, with a ſupply of proviſion and men, 
ho upon his arrival found nothing but a ſke- 
ton of one of the people, and the fort de- 
royed ; what became of the reſt was never 
Known, 

Theſe repeated misfortunes however did 
ot diſmay thoſe adventurers ; for, in ſpite of 
he diſaſters' their countrymen had met with, 

Shey determined to ere a fort, and keep poſ- 
Weſſion of the iſland they were then upon, 
Falled Cape Hatteras ; and Mr, White, by the 
choice of the reſt, was ſent home to ſolicit a 
Wfreſh ſupply ; but, upon his arrival, an em- 
0 bar; o was laid upon all ſhipping, on account 
will of the expected invaſion from the famous 
pro- E 2 Spaniſh 


; 


PC0- 
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Spaniſh Armado, However, after great in h 
portunity, and much difficulty, he obtain: 
permiſſion to ſail with two ſmall ſhips, bei 
of which were intercepted by the Spaniar | 
plundered, and obliged to put back to EA 

land. No care after this was taken to ſer 
relief to the brave adventurers, till the mon! 
of March 1590, when three ſhips were fit 
out at the expence of ſome merchants, | 
whom Sir Walter Raleigh had aſſigned or 
his right to Virginia; but though they fail 
from Plymouth in March, they never arri 
at Cape Hatteras till the next Auguſt, h. 
ving employed themſelves all that time i 
plundering ſome Spaniſh iſlands, Whe 
White arrived he could find no ſigns of lM 
countrymen, but the word Croatan cut oniif 
wooden poſt; for it had been agreed whit 
White left that iſland, that, in caſe they . 
obliced to remove, they ſhould leave ſon 
ſuch ſignal, with the name of the place thi 
intended to remove to. It was therefore im 
gined that they were gone to an iſland of thi 
name, but now called Cape Look-out, A 
cordingly, they directed their courſe for thi 
place; but meeting with bad weather, |: 
people grew uneaſy, Being impatient tog 
home with their plunder, they obliged him | 
Rei 
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cer for England, without once ſearching the 
and Croatan for their u fortunate country- 
en; and, it is preſumed, they all either pe- 
med with hunger, or were deſtroyed by the 
vag es, as none of them were ever heard of aſ- 
S&rwards, though ſhips were immediately ſent 
t by Sir Walter Raleigh in ſearch of them, 
Wl! thoughts of ſettling Virginia (which was 
en a general name tor the whole Northern 
Tontinent) were now [aid aſide for ſome year: ; 
But ſo favourable were the accounts of the 
Jountry, that the project was revived again in 
606, when two companies were formed, con- 
ſting not only of merchants, but ſeveral No- 
lemen and Gentlemen joined in the deſign ; 
Pne of theſe companies was for the ſouthern, 
Ine other ſor the northern colony, 

Sir Thomas Smith, a rich merchant in Lon- 
Won, and one of thoſe to whom Sir Walter Ra- 
Wcigh had aſſigned over his right, was preſi- 
Went of the former company, by whom three 


thy ps were fitted out with men, proviſions, and 
* every neceſſary for making a ſetilement, with 
t Ii, 


proper directions for eſtabliſhing a form of go- 
Fvernment, They arrived at Virginia in April, 
at the mouth of Cheſepeak Bay, lying be- 
tween two capes, to which they gave the 
names of Cape Henry and Cape Charles, 

0 after 
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after the King's two ſons, Here-they ſearch. 
ed for ſome time in queſt of a proper place t 
crect a fort, and begin a ſettlement ; and a 
laſt pitched upon a peninſula, ab ut forty mile 
from the mouth of the River Pacohatan, Ti 
inis place they gave the name of James "Town, 
from whence the river has ſince obtained the 
name of James River, 

The Invians, for ſeveral days after the 
landed, kept them in conſtant alarms, by fre 
quently attacking them; but not long ate 
hey ſued for peace, which was the more re- 
utly granted them on account of their ſhips re 
turning to England; which they did a fey 
days after, leaving one hundred men, many 
of whom were ſoon after taken ſick, owing, 
as was ſuppoſed, to their bad proviſions. On 
Wingfield, who was ſent out as their Preſident, 
behaved in ſuch a manner that they were 
obliged to deprive him of his preſidency, and 
ele& another, But the management of affair 
chiefly depended on Captain Smith, who had 
during the paſſage been very ill uſed, and tor 
three months confined by Wingfield z but on 
their coming on ſhore, Smith infiſted upon being 
brought to trial, where his innocenee appeared 
ſo conſpicuous, that Wingfield was condemne! 

in 
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MS two hundred pounds damages; which reco- 


Wcry Mr. Smith generouſly gave up for the ſer- 
ice of the colony. It was owing to the pru- 
ence, judgment, and fortitude of this Gentle- 
an, that theſe adventurers were not, like 
heir predeceſſors, deſtroyed, By his example 
he encouraged his companions to labour; his 
ourage was a terror to the ſavages, whoſe 
treacherous ſchemes for the deſtruQion of the 
ſettlement he ſeaſonably diſcovered, and wiſely 
Iyrevented their taking effect. It was through 
rea his influence and perſuaſion that his compa- 
e. nions did not abandon the ſettlement and re- 
fen WW turn to Europe, in a bark that had been left 
any A them, in order that they might extend their 
trade with the natives, and make further diſ- 
On coveries up the country. But, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch ſignal ſervices, envy, the conſtant at- 
tendant on true merit, was employed in rai- 
and ſing objeQions to Mr, Smith's conduCt; and, 
having nothing of more importance to find 
fault with, blamed him for not going in ſearch 
| for BN of the head of Chickahomina River. Though 
' 01 BY it was not of the leaſt conſequence to the co- 
eng lony, yet he reſolved to remeve this cavil, by 
endeavouring to find the ſource of the river. 
ned He embarked in a barge, and going as ſar as 
IN E 4 that 
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that would carry them, with two Engliſhme1 
and two Indians, he took to a canoe, leaving 
orders with thoſe in the varge, that not any of 
them ſhould go aſhore till he returned; but 
ſcarce had he turned his back beſore his or 
ders were diſobeyed, a d they ſurpriſed by x 
party of Indians, conſiſting of 3 o, heuded 
by a brother of the King of Pamunkey z one 
George Cuſſun, was taken priſoner, the rel 
narrowly eſcaped; the chieſtain, called Ope- 
chankanough, extorted from Caſſan which 
way Mr, Smith was gone, and then cruelly 
put him to death. Captain Smith, having pto— 
ceeded up the river till it terminated in a 
ſwamp, left the canoe in care of two Engliſh- 
men, while he himſelf went to kill ſome pro- 
viſions. The two men were ſurpriſed aſlecy, 
and killed by the before mentioned party, who 
iracked the Captain and ſurrounded him; he 
however made a brave defence, killed three of 
the Indians and wounded ſeveral others, ſo 
that none cared to approach him; he received 
a ſlight wound in his thigh, and had ſeveral 
arrows ſticking in his cloaths; but, attempt- 
ing to gain his canoe, he ſuddenly fell into a 
bog up to his middle. Being benumbed and 
almoſt dead with cold, they drew him out, 
carried 
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arried him to the fire where his men had 


Ibeen killed, and rubbed and chaffed his be- 
numbed limbs. 

Upon Mr. Smith's recovering his ſenſes, he 
was brought before Opechankanough, to 
whom he preſented an ivory compaſs, The 


ſavage was very much ſurpriſed at the motion 
ol the needle, which he could ſee through the 


| glaſs, but was unable to touch, and was much 
aſtoniſhed on having the uſes of it explained to 
him: yet ſoon after the Indians tied Mr, 
Smith to a tree, and were preparing to ſhoot 
him, but were prevented by their chief holding 


N up the compaſs. They then carried him off 


in great triumph to a hunting town, much re- 
ſorted to by King Pawhatan and his family, 
called Orapakes, carrying the Engliſh ſwords 


and muſquets, the trophies of their victory, be- 
1 fore them, and Captain Smith under- a guard 
of ſix Indians, 
1 flocked out to behold one of their ſpecies ſo 
very unlike any they had hitherto ſeen, but 
treated Mr. Smith with whatever their town 
afforded; and one of them for a trifling pre- 


The women and children 


ſent of beads, returned him his coat, which 


ſeaſonably defended him againſt the inclemen- 
| cy of the weather, it being extremely cold, 
During 
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During theſe tranſactions, Mr. Smith had 2 


very narrow eſcape; the father of one of the 


Indians he had wounded, in making his de. 
fence, ruſhed upon him; but his guards pro- 
tected him from the rage of this ſavage, They iſ 


ſhewed Mr. Smith the preparations they were 
making to attack James Town, and afked hy 


advice, promiſing him his liberty, if he wouk 4 


lend them his aſſiſtance, He diffuaded them 
from making any ſuch attempt, deſcribing to 
them the ſpringing of mines, the great gunz, 
&c. in ſuch a manner as both amazed and in- 
timidated them: and perſuading ſome «f 
them 10 go to James Town for ſome toys, he, 
by means of a table-book, acquainted his com- 
panions of the enemies intention, requeſting 
at the fame time to be fure to ſend the ſeveral 
articles he wrote for, and inſtructed them hov 
they ſhould terrify and affright the mefſengen, 
In three days they returned from James 'Town, 
and were not only themfelves ſurpriſed, but 
the reſt at their relation, to find every thing 
had happened as he had told them, and that 
the table-book could ſpeak. Having laid 
afide their intention of attacking James Town, 
they carried Mr, Smith from Pamunkey or 
James River round the countty te Potomack, 
and 
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ad 31 and then brought him back again, thro' many 
- the different tribes of Indians, to Pamunkey. They 
de. tben for ſome days conjured him, by many 
pro : frightful ceremonies, to know whether he in- 
They tended them good or ill? He was then invit- 
ed and feaſted by Opitchanpan, ſecond brother 

of Pawhatan; but in no place would any of 
ould dhe Indians ear with him, tho? they eat hearti- 

| 

; 


hen ly of his leavings. At length he was conducted 
gto to the Imperial ſeat, the reſidence of Pawha- 
un, tan, ſituated on the north- ſide of York River, 


gas it is now called. This Indian Emperor 
of lived in great ſtate and magnificence (accord- 
he, i ing to the ſavage cuſtoms of the country) ha- 
om- ving generally forty or fifty of his talleſt ſub- 
0 je&s to attend upon his perſon; which guard 
vas now, thro' fear of the Engliſh, increaſed 


0 to 200, who by turns kept centry every night 


ers, p at the four corners of his palace, He had no 
wn, leſs than thirty Kings tributary to him, who 
but u ere all obliged to govern their ſubjects agree- 


ing able to his laws. When Mr. Smith was pre- 
bat WE ſented to him, his Imperial Majeſty was ſeated 
aid WW before a fire, cloathed with a mantle of raccoon 
rn, WW fins, with a plume of feathers on his head, 
or attended by a number both of men and wo. 
k, men, ranged on each fide, all painted and 
nd orna- 
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ornamented after the manner of their coun. 
try: as he entered the houſe, they all gave a | 


loud ſhout; there was then brought him a 
calabaſh of walter to waſh his hands, by the 
Queen herſelt, and having entertained and rat 
feaſted him in their beſt manner, chey entered 
into a long conſultation; at the concluſion of 
which two large ſtones were brought and i pc 
placed before Pawhatan, and Mr. Smith's head | 
laid upon them, in order to have his brains Wo 
beat out with clubs; which act of ſavage bar- I hit 
barity could only be prevented by Pocahantas, I ſn 
the King's favourite daughter, who, ſeeing in- 
treaties would not avail, claſped his head in * 
her arms, and laid her own upon it, to ſave his 

life, Mr. Smith likewiſe received many in- {Woot 
ſtances of friendſhip from the Emperor's ſon, Wim 
who was the moſt comely and manly perſon {War 
in Pawhatan's court. A few days after this, e 
Pawhatan acquainted Mr, Smith that they 


were now friends, that he. might now return c 
to James Town, that he loved him equal to 1 
his ſon, that be would give to him a part of Wt 
the country; but that he ſhould ſend him two n 
great guns and a grind-ſtone, Mr, Smith did ! 
not much depend on his friendihip : but, being {W" 


unmediately ſent off with a proper convoy, 
arrived 
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un- anived next day at Jomes Town, having been 
e 3 captive ſeven weeks, He entertained the 
1 a convoy in the moſt friendly manner, ſhewed 
the J Fhem two great guns and a grind- None, to 
and arry to their Emperor; but their weight be- 
red ing ſuperior to their ſtrength, he diſmiſſed them 
of with ſuch preſents for their maſter, and his 
and people, as proved agreeable. 
cad | Affairs at James Town, in his abſence, had 
ains got into great confuſion, the people were 4 
dar- ited, and about to quit the inhoſpitable 
tas, W more in the veſſel that had been left them; 
in- but upon his repreſenting to them the . 
| in dity of ſuch a reſolution, the plenty in which 
» had ſeen the natives low. and the fertility 
in- of the foil, he brought them to a different 
ſon, wind, they reſolving to maintain their fort, 
and 00 for themſelves in the beſt manner 
poſſible. They were confirmed in this reſo- 
_ a few days after, when Pocahantas came 
to the fort with a numerous train, bringing a 
large ſupply of all kinds of proviſions which 
| the country then afforded ; which ſhe conti— 
nued to do every four or five days, for ſome 
f ears afterwards; for Mr. Smith's behaviour, 
while amongſt them, had given the Indians a 
[very high opinion of the courage and know- 
ledge 


q 
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ledge of the Engliſh, and the moſt terrible ay. 
prehenſions of their inſtruments of war, Thi 
doubtleſs paved the way for Pocahantas to ſaye 
his life, which her paſſion for him induced her 
to do, and afterwards to viſit and ſupply the 
fort: ſo that the paſſion of this ſavage Prin 
ceſs, then about fourteen years of age, ſeem 
to have, in ſome ſort, laid à foundation for the 
fir Chriſtian ſettlement in America, or « 
teaſt to have contributed much to the ca. 
bliſhment of it, 

In 1607 the colony received a ſupply, tw 
ſhips having been ſent out by the company, iſ 
with 120 men, proviſions, &c, which wen! 
loaded back with furs, ſkins, and other p- 
duce of the country, Captain Smith had by 
this time gained a pretty thorough knowledge Wi 
of the adjacent country, and the ſeveral riven 
in it z but the company in England, by the 
infinuations of one Captain Newport, fell up 
on meuſures which Mr. Smith could not ap- 
prove of, foreſeeing that they would be detri 
mental to the colony, 'I'his made Newport hi 
declared enemy, and during his ſtay in the 
country his conduct was ſuch as quite altered mit 
the opinion they had conceived of the Eng: {Weng 
liſh ; ſo that, upon New port's departure, Mr. Nena 


Smith 
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a Smith found it difficult to procure a ſufficiency 
ry $f proviſions, and would have been cut off in 
ave 


n excurſion he made with a party for this end, 


be Faq it not been for his faithful friend the Prin- 
the Fest Pocahantas, who ventured herſelf through 
Prin Ine darkneſs of the night to give him intelli- 
een WÞence of the Indian deſign, Pawhatan had 
' the WÞeen ſupplied privately from the fort at James 
*. own, by ſome villains that were confederates 
elta. 


ith him, with ſome muſquets, ſwords, pow- 
wer and ſhot, Notwithſtanding Mr, Smith's 
iſe and prudent conduct, which had now 
ore than once ſaved the colony from entire 
ruin; yet ſuch complaints by ſome ill-minded 
perſons were carried home againſt him, a 
e reatly leſſened his credit with the company, 
Frho being likewiſe diſappointed in their ſan- 
Wevine expectations of golden hills and ſilver 


ountains in this country, applied for a new 


; 3 charter z which was eaſily obtained, and grant- 
leni. Ned to a number of noblemen, gentlemen, and 
it hit werchante, who ill flattered themſelves that 


bigher up the country were rich and valuable 


tered mines. So many perſons of rank and fortune 
Eng: {engaging in the deſign, the ſum raiſed by them 
M². enabled the managers to fit out nine ſhips, 


with 500 ſettlers, and all neceſſaries for them. 
They 
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They embarked in May 1609. Sir 'Thomy Jub 
Gates, Sir George Summers, and Captain ! Pn 
Newport, being all in one ſhip, were lepars, J fte 
ted in a gale of wind from the reſt, and ſhip. Jn 
wrecked among the Bermuda Iſlands, The Vit 
reſt of the fleet, excepting one bark, arrived he 
ſafe at Virginia, Mr, Smith found it very WW Jup 
difficult to procure ſubjection to his government ci. 
from theſe new-comers, us they daily expected bon 


he would be ſuperceded in the direction of a. 
fairs; he however carried his point, and wauld Ne 
have maintained his authority till the new con. ge 


miſſion arrived, and in all probability have pre. {nd 
ſerved the colony from thoſe diflreſlcs it after. Nhe 
wards fell into, had it not been, for the mis/or. n 
tune that befel him in his return from the Nuc 
Falls of Jamcs River, where he had been to Ine 
make a new ſettlement ; as he was ſleeping in 
his boat, his powder-flaſk, by ſome accident, 
took fire, which wounded him to that degree 
av put him to exquiſite pain, and greatly cr. 


dangered his life; being in this ſituation um- Wer, 
ble to quell thoſe faQions which daily aroſe cou 
and not properly provided at this place wie N. 
ſurgeon and medicines, he embarked for Eng 8” 
land, leaving the colony well ſupplied with al C 

ll 


neceſſaries, and their neighbours the Indian 
ſub- 
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Jubducd, and terrified at the very name of an 


'ngliſhman : ſo that this Gentleman is juſtly 
kiteemed the firſt founder of an Engliſh colony 
n America, But ſuch was the return he met 
vich for all his ſervices, that, no ſooner had 
hi brought the enterprize to bear, than he was 
uperſeded in his command, and never re- 
&civel the leaſt benefit or reward for all he had 


| gone. 


The three Gentlemen who ſuffered ſhip— 
Wreck on the Bermuda Iſlands found means to 
zet {rom thence, by building two ſmall barks, 
And arrived at Virginia in the month of May 
he year following, where they found matrers 
In ihe greateſt confuſion, the colony being re— 
duced by famine, and other accidents, to ſxty 
men, women and children, out of near five 
Hundred left there by Mr, Smith about eight 
months before; for the Indians, apprized of 
6 Smith's departure, did not only refuſe to 
Wurniſh them with any provitions, but mute 


ered the people where and whenever they 
could; among which uphappy victims was 
Alt, Radelif, one of Nr, Smith's greateſt ene- 


mies, who, conliding in the inſidious promiſes 
Joh Pawhatan, was cut off with thirty men. 
Ihe above Gentlemen, tinding the diſtreſſed 
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ſituation of the colony, determined to leave 
the unfortunate ſhore and return to England; 
and accordingly embarked, leaving the for 
ſtanding ; but before they reached the mouth 
of the river they were met by Lord Delaware, 
with three ſhips, from England, loaded with 
all kinds of ſtores and neceſſaries for the uſe of 
the colony, and a ſupply of people, wich 
whom they all returned to James "Toy, 
where his Lordſhip having landed and opened 
his commiſſion, his rank, joined to his pet. 
ſonal endowments, procured him preat aus 
thority, and reſtored peace, induſtry, and fru. 
gality among the people; and, by ſome well 
timed ſeverities to the Indians, he checked 
their incurſions, and by Jenity and acts ch 
kindneſs. won over others, ſo that the colo- 
ny was plentifully ſupplied with corn; but 
their hogs and poultry having been entirely 
deſtroyed, Sir George Summers ſailed for Ber 
mudas, to fetch a freſh ſupply, but was there 
taken ſick and died; and the crew, inſtead 
of returning to \ irginia, ſailed for Ingland 
Lord Delaware being obliged to return 90 
England for the recovery of his health, the 
| overnment devolved upon Sir Thomas Dale, 


who now artived from England with three 
(hips, 
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eave I ſhips, having on board a reinforcement of 


W men for the colony, a large ſupply of provi- 
ons, and a number of live cattle, which they 
W were more particularly in want of. This Gen- 
ueman brought over a body of laws, by virtue of 


which he divided the lands, obliging every one 
to plant corn for his own ſupply, Sir 'Thomas 


Yates arrived this year, in Auguſt, with ſix 
W hips, 300 men, 106 head of live cattle, 00 
Y hogs, ammunition and neceſlaries of all Kinds 
e whom Sir Thomas Dale refigned his com» 


I mand, as being the ſuperior officer, and pro- 


0 
0 


d ended to make a ſettlement higher up in the 
Y country, at the mouth of Appomatox River 
but the ſupplies from England this year were fo 


ſcanty, that they were obliged to purchaſe corn 
of the Indians, Captain Argal, who command- 


ed one of the laſt ſhips that arrived, was ſent 


N 


to the River Potomack for that purpoſe z for 


| Pawhatan and the neighbouring Indians refu— 
| ſed to deal with them, At the court of Japa- 
raus, King of - Potomack, was Pocahanta, 
ho for a trifling preſent was yielded up to 
Argal. This Princeſs, though ſhe continued a 


friend to the Engliſh, had never viſited James 


| Town after the departure of Captain Smith: 
| If was attempted by means of Pocahantas to 


bring 
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bring Pawhatan to terms, but to no purpoſe; 
he refuſed to ranſom her, or to deal with 
them, till Sir Thomas Dale, taking with him 
150 men, went to his capital, and threatened 
to burn it and all that belonged to him. In 
the mean time Pocahantas had gained the ut. 
fections of one Mr, Rolfe, a young Gentleman 
of character in the colony, and a marriage be. 
ing agreed upon by all parties, they were mat- 
ried in April 1613, in preſence of her uncle 
and two brothers, whom her ſuther ſent to be 
witneſſes, refuſing to be preſent himſelf, or up- 
on any occaſion to put himſelf in the hands 
of the Engliſh, From this marriage are 
deſcended ſome of the firſt families in Virginia, 

In 1616 Sir Thomas Dale arrived in Eng- 
land, leaving the government to his Deputy, 
Mr, George Ycardly, Argal being appointed 
Deputy-Covernor, occaſioned ſome diſtur- 
bances by his extraordinary proceedings, which 
induced the Lord Delaware (eyer anxious. for 
the good of the colony) once more to offer his 
ſervice in it; but upon his paſſage he died at 
the mouth of Delaware Bay, from whence it 
derives its name, Sir George Veardly was 


then appointed Governor, who called the fir 
aſſem. 
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aſſembly, which conſiſted of the Gentlemen of 
the Council, and two members from each ot 
their boroughs, the country at that time not 
being divided into counties; from whence 
the lower houſe of aſſembly to this day is cal- 
led the houſe of burgeſſes, Great improve- 
ments were made, and many uſeful regulations 
ſet on foot, during the government of Sir 
George; lands were laid out and aſſigned for 
the ſupport of public uſes, and the colony was 
in a moſt flouriſhing ſituation, 

Nothing material happened till 1622, when 
the utter doſtruction of the whole colony was 
concerted by the Indians, now commanded by 
Opechankanough, his brother Pawhatan be— 
ing dead, The Indians were particularly in- 
cenſed at this time at the death of one of their 
chiefs, who was killed by two ſervants in re- 
venge for his having killed their maſter : how- 
ever, this ſubtle commander and his people fo 
artfully diſguiſed their reſentment and cruel in- 


} tentions, that the Engliſh had not the leaſt 
miſtruſt of their plot, and would have been 


wholly unprepared to have prevented the exe- 


| cution of it (which was to have been on the 
| 22d day of March) had it not been for an 


| Indian who was converted to Chriſtianity, and 


lived 


| 
| 
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lived with one Mr. Pace, This Indian's bro. lo 
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ther, coming to ſleep with him the night be. £3 8 
fore, informed him of what was intended the ta 
next day, which he communicated to M. 
Pace the next morning, who took all poſlibl 
pains to ſpread the alarm, that the Englifh 
might be prepared for their enemies, who 
were poſted in parties over the whole country: 
but, in ſpite of precautions, the ſavages kills 
350 men, women, and children; when find 
ing the ſettlements alarmed, they retreated 
with precipitation, 'The out plantations upon 
this were deſerted, their corn and cattle de. 
ſtroyed, great difficulties enſued io the colo- 
ny; but, being reinforced from England, they Wa 
made repriſals on the Indians, plundered thei 
_ towns, and killed them wherever they found 
them, burnt their houſes, and left many of them 
to periſh in the woods with mere famine z their 
frightened remains were glad to retire to a great 
diſtance, leaving vur people maſters of their 
country. But their perfidious leader ſurvived 
to create new troubles afterwards, when he 
took advantage of ſome political diſturbance: 
and confuſion that happened in the colony, 
and determined once more to attempt the de. 
ſtruction of it 4 in which he ſo far ſucceeded . 


10 
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40. J bo cut off great numbers of the back-inhabi- 
be. uants. About this time the government was 
e Jtaken from the company, aud veſted in the 
Mr crown, retaining very near the lame lorm and 
le laws; and Sir John Hervey was appointed the 
lifh firlt King's Governor, whole delpotic and 
10 partial adminiſtiation gave great uneaſineſs 
wy: and produced repeated complaints agaiuſt him, 
Ned which not being liſtened to, tlie council and 
ind. ſelſenibly united in ſeizing him, and ſending 
ited him priſoner to England, oa his accuſers 
could not be admitted to a hearing (their con- 
duct being an at of open rebellion) and he 
was ſent back with as ample authority as ever; 
but ſcarce had he embarked belore he was Wy 


T and Sir William Berkley appointed in 


pon 

de. 
-olo- 
they WW 
their 


his room, whole adminiflration being quite 


und the owt t the other” 

hem face on the affair 1 th f 0 EY ic no 
* _ of the colony, which upon 
rex e found in the utmoſt confuſion 


Land contlernation; for the Indians had fallen 


their . 
ivel luddenly on the back-ſettlers, and had killed 
\ he o men, women and children. Sir William 


oon retaliated upon them; for, having intel. 
lugence that Cpechankanough wich his follow. 
ers were encamped at the head of James River, 
he wont with a tele body uf horſe, fell tud- 
deni upon them, uncl obtained a compleat 
vidory, Their leader was killed, and the ſe- 

veral 


\Nces 
Jony, 
de 
ed 
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yeral tribes he commanded now ſeparated, |. ner 
chuſing Kings of their own, and ſued h lan 
peace, which was granted them, and the back wh 
ſettlements ſecured, the people made eaſy, in. rec 
creaſing in riches and numbers; ſo that by hi of 
wiſe and prudent management this province, = 
when the civil war broke out in England, cod 160 
raiſe ſeveral thouſands of fighting men. ine 

Sir William retained his command till aft: vin 
the decollation of King Charles, when th fro 
parliament ſent out a fleet to reduce Virginia; , wh 
which the Governor would have oppoſed, bu for 
the Council and aſſembly declaring againſt 
he was obliged to ſubmit, after procuring 1 
general indemnification for himſelf and tht 
colony. He then lived retired upon his owr 


plantation till a little before the death «I he: 
Cromwell, when Matthews, Cromwell's C for 
vernor, dying, and no proviſion being made l ve 
caſe of ſuch a contingency, the people applici | for 
to Sir William, to take upon him the govert- q 'or 
ment, which he refuſed, unleſs, with hin, * 
they would venture their lives and fortune, bu 
and declare for the King; which they agrec | be 
lo, and Charles the Second was proclaimed ob 
in whoſe name he acted and iſſued all his or lar 
ders, This brave and loyal conduct ws 4 


highly approved of by the King; upon his re 
ſtoration, Sir William's commiſſion was re 
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newed, and he permitted to come to Eng- 
land, after appointing a Deputy Governor, 
where the King gave him a moſt favourable 

I reception, and made him one of the patentecs 
|of South Carolina, 

) Sir William returned to his government in 


1662, where he ſoon found ſome uncaſineſs 


and diſcontent, on account of ſome ads ha- 


ving paſſed, limiting the trade of the colonies, 
| from which ſome of the Protector's ſoldiers, 
who had retired here, took encouragement to 


{form a party, and ſet up an independent go- 


| vernment of their own; but their deſign was 


f ſeaſonably diſcovered and prevented, by * 


ing ſome of the ringleaders. 
Soon aſter this another faction broke out, 


| headed by one Bacon, a young Gentleman of 
/ fortune in the colony, on pretence of being re- 


| venged on the Indians, who had committed 
| ſome outrages on the frontiers; they made 
ſome extraordinary demands, which not be- 
ing fully gratified in, they burnt James Town; 
but their leader dying, and a general pardon 
being promiſed them, they returned to their 
| obedience, and Sir William returned to Eng- 
land, to whom ſucceeded Lord Culpepper, 
and after him General Spotſwood z and fo a 
| ſucceſſion of Governors to the preſent Sir Jef- 
ſiey Amherſt, the province commonly being 
tl governed 
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governed by ſome Nobleman or General OJ |, 
ficer, 0 
Nothing very material has happened in M. 
province from that time to the beginning «i 
the late war, in which its frontiers ſuffers 
greatly from the French and Indians; thi" 
the province has not been backward in raiſing! 
and ſupporting troops, and in granting all 6, 
ſonable aſſiſtance during the whole war, I. . 
remains of the Virginian Indians, after Y es 
William Berkley, were ſet upon by the e n. 
hock or Five Nations, who drove them out g 
the province, from whence they diſperſed v fe 
different points of the compaſs, and to vario is 
Indian nations for protection; ſo that the ven b 
name of them is now loſt, m 
Virginia has a very extenſive territory, b.! 
ing ſituated between 36 and 39 degrees norll i 
latitude, and 74 and 80 degrees weſt long 
tude; indeed by their charter they have right ]W«; 
to the whole country weſt and north weſt "Wy 
the South-ſea. It lies upon the Great Bay n. 
Cheſepeak, formed by the two Promontorie WM 
called Cape Henry and Cape Charles; and i 
perhaps as fine an inland bay as any in ie, 
world, running up thro! Virginia and Matyi o 
land near due north 130 miles, and is navigabl 
the whole way for large thips, being in mol 
plccs twenty miles acroſs, *'I'his province "WM, 
all) 
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ao four fine rivers flowing into the weſt-ſide 
of the bay, which take their riſe in the Apa- 
n W Jlachian mountains, running from north-weſt 
ng e to ſouth-eaſt ; the ſouthern-moſt of theſe is 
FerdÞ James River (called by the Indians Pawhatan) 

tho about two miles broad, and navigable at leaſt 
aiſing iſ ſor fourſcore miles, The next is York River, 
| re (called by the Indians Pamunky) which is alſo 

T ravigable a great way up, and in ſome places 
er comes very near the former, A little further 
e Me north is the River Rappahanock, navigable a 
out a great way, and in ſome places comes within a 
ſed v few miles of York River. The northern- moſſ 
ario is the great River Potomack, which is naviga- 


e vn ble quite to the Falls, being accounted 20 

miles, and is in many places nine miles over, 
„ WAI Theſe four rivers or creeks, which flow into 
north em, being navigable for ſmall craft, render 


long: this country the moſt commodious for water- 


| right carriage of any in America; for us moſt of the 
veſt v plantations are ſituated upon or very near theſe 
Day a rivers, every planter has the. cunveniency of 
neon iipping his own goods for England, or where- 
and VB ever he ſends them 3 and receiving (1-11 thence, 
in de in return, ſuch neceſlaries as they ſtand in need 
Mary of; hence it is, that many of the planters live 
viggab upon their own eſtates, and have no occaſion 
n = lo apply to nierchants in any of the ſea ports: 
nce h 


ud this is the reaſon * there are no conſi- 
all I  Ayerable 
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derable towns in this province. The town « 
moſt note in it is Williamſburg, to which 
the ſeat of government hath been transferre pe 
from James Town, on account of its being i de 
both a more commodious and healthy ſitua. | 
tion, This town is within land, between tus 
navigable creeks running out of York and 
James Rivers, by which means it hath an ea 
communication with both: and chiefly cot. 
ſiſts of one ſtreight ſtreet, about a mile long 
from eaſt to weſt; at the weſt-end ſtands the 
college, and on the right hand of the ſtree 
that leads to the college ſtands the Governor; 
houſe, built by the province for his reſidence, 
an elegant ſeat, being encloſed with beautifil 
walks of trees, and eleganily finiſhed both in 
ſide and out; the court-houſe likewiſe, and 
other public buildings, are very ſpacious and 
elegant. 

As we approach this country from ht 
ocean, the face of it appears low and level, and 
for an hundred miles within land ſcarce a hil i . 
is to be ſeen, or a ſtone to be found; the (oil 
fertile, producing wheat, barley, Indian corn, 
and tobacco z which laſt is the ſtaple commo- 
dity of this province and Maryland, Above i I 
the Falls the country grows hilly, and after 4. 
wards mountainous, inteiſperſed with valleys, WM , 
extremely pleaſant as well as fruitful, Ihe 
Cuts 
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populous and pleaſant, 
deſcend the rivers that have been mentioned, 
and ſeveral that flow weſtward into the Ohio, 
by which there is an eaſy communication be- 
tween the Miſſiſſipi and Lake Erie, 
'whole country was called by the natives Sa- 
vannas, or the Low Country, it being, as hath 
been obſerved, for a great way from the ſea, 
one entire plain. 
nor is the ground incumbered with under- 
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urther you travel into the country, the more 


healchful it is; fo that the inland parts of the 
province will probably hereafter be the moſt 


From theſe mountains 


This 


The trees grow very lofty; 


wood, ſo ut to hinder their being travelled thro? 
on horſeback, affording a commodious ſhade 


to thoſe who paſs th to' them, 
The heat and cold, both here and in Ma. 


| ryland, are governed by the winde; the north 


and north-weſt winds are commonly cold and 


| clear, the ſouth-eaſt moiſt, hazy, and very hot; 
In winter, the air is clear and dry: the froſts 
do not continue long, but ate ſometimes very 
| ſevere, freezing the rivers over, tho' three 
miles acroſs ; the ſnow falls ſometimes in large: 
quantities, but rarely continues long. 


the 


months of May and June are very pleaſant, 


July and Auguſt are generally exceflive hot 
and in September and October the rains fall, 
when the inhabitants, tor the moſt part, be- 

F 3 come 
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come ſickly, being ſubject to agues, intermi:. 
ting fevers, & c. Altho' the ſoil of theſe pro- 
vinces is generally ſhallow and ſandy, yet ro 
country produces ſuch excellent tobacco; the 
lands indeed ſoon wear out, unleſs improved 
by digging and manuring. The woods a- 
bound with great variety of flowers of ſweet. 
ſcented ſhrubs ; here is the large tulip laurd, 
the bark of whoſe roots, in intermitting fevers, 
tas been found to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
the famous Peruvian Bark, 

If the planters did not find ſufficient emo- 
luments ariſe from raiſing tobacco, they might 
here manufacture moſt kinds of naval ſtores, 
ſuch as pitch, tar, turpentine, maſts, yards, 
planks, &c. 

The chief exports from theſe provinces, be- 
ſides tobacco, are iron, beef, pork, pipe-ſtaves, 
and other lumber. Beſides the animals in 
common, ſuch as black cattle, horſes, ſheep, 
hogs, & c. which are very numerous, they 
have many peculiar to the country, as there 
are in the other provinces of America, Poul- 
try here is remarkable cheap, and wild fowl, 
even during the winter ſeaſon, are in the great- 
eſt plenty. But all other commodities and 
productions of this country are ſwallowed up 


in that of tobacco, the importance of which 
trade 
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trade to Great Britain will eaſily appear from 
the ſhipping employed, and the quantity im- 
ported from hence, and again exported to ſo- 
reign markets; it being computed, that general- 
ly one year with another, 200 large ſhips are 
ſteighted with that commodity, and that 
loo, oo hogſheads are yearly exported, each 
weighing 400 weight, out of which it is ſup- 
poſed that 40,0co hogſheads are conſumed at 
home, and the other 60,009 exported from 
Great Britain to foreign markets (moſt of it 
after being manufactured at home) for which 
ve either receive caſh, or ſuch articles as other- 
} wiſe we ſhould be obliged to pay caſh for. 
This is ſufficient, ſays a modern author, 
to ſhew how much this commodity alone 
contributes to preſerve the general ballance of 

| trade in our favour, and how much it imports 

us not only to protect the colonies of Virginia 

and Maryland, but alſo to prevent as much as 

poſſible their labouring men from being drawn 

| away from their labour, in order to defend 

| themſelves and their country. But beſides the 
tobacco, we have many other ſorts of goods 
imported from Virginia and Maryland, as every 

one may ſee from the bills of entry from 

| thencez and as the ſoil is in general good, in 
many parts rich, we may expect that imports 

ide of all kinds will increaſe, eſpccially when we 
F 4 con- 
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conſider that it is not yet 150 years ſince our 
tirit colony ſettled in this country. 

Add to theſe advantages, the vaſt number 
of people that are employed, maintained, and 
many of them enriched here at home, by the 
induſtry of their countrymen in theſe colojie 
tor except their daily food, there is ſcarce an 
thing they make uſe of, but what is manuſac. 
tuted in, or ſent there from the mother coun- 
iry; and the ſhipping employed in the trade 
'npports a confiderable number of our mol 
expert ſcamen, which adds greatly to our ns. 
val force, But the two laſt advantages we reap 
nom all our colonies in America, &c. 

The annual revenue ariſing to the crown 
from tobacco only, is very conſiderable ; and 
ſeveral hundred thouſands are employed in, and 
ſupported by, raifing and manufacturing it. 
There is alſo a confiderable revenue ariſing to 
the crown, from a quit-rent paid annually by 
the owners of all lands granted by patent; 
from a duty on all paſſengers who come into 
the province, from a duty on liquors and 
ſlaves, and from fines and ſorſeitures. 

It hath already been obſerved, that the King 
of Great Britain has the appointment of the 
Governor in this province, and in him and his 
council the ſupreme juriſdiQtion of civil affairs 
is lodged, who ſit twice au year for that pur. 
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' poſe with the Burgeſſes or repreſentatives of 
' the people. 

Ihere are but three public officers beſides 
| the Governor that are commiſſioned immedi- 
| ately from the King, viz. the Auditor. of the 
Revenue, the Receiver General, and Secretary; 
in the office of the latter are proved and record- 
ed all deeds, wills, &c. The Public Treaſurer 


is appointed by the aſſembly, The Governor is, 


by his commiſſion Lieutenant General of the 
. militia of the province, who appoints in each 
county a Colonel, and Lieutenant Colonel, and 
all other commiſſioned officers. All between the 


ages of ſixteen and ſixty years (not otherways 
excuſed) are obliged to bear arms, and attend 


a general muſter once a year in the county 


where they dwell, and four times a year in. 


ſmaller parties, or ſingle companies, 
The number of inhabitants in this province 


is about 200,007 whites, and it is ſuppoſed 


there are half that number of negroes or ſlaves. 

The religion profeſſed in this province by 
the generality is that of the church of Eng- 
land, 

Eccleſiaſtical affairs are under the inſpection 
of a Commiſſary, authoriſed by the Biſhop of 
London, who preſides over all the colonies in 
religious matters, | 
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ceeding, they abandoned the country, which lay 
ne. 
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For the promotion of learning in this pro- 1 neg. 
vince, a college was early founded at William. ! Coli 
ſburg, conſiſting of a Preſident, fix Profeſſors, two 
and one hundred ſtudents; for endow ing ſieui 
which King William not only gave 2001 coal 
but granted 20, 000 acres of land, and a penny ed i 
per pound on all tobacco exported ; it hath all | Riv 
received ſeveral other valuable donations, and, * 
upon the whole, is one of the richeſt college; in 
in America, at | 
Riv 
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NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA und 
and GEORGIA, don 

THESE, which are now three diſtinQ go- T 
vernments, were originally but one, en al 
tending from 30 to 36 degrees of north latitude, _ 
and from 75 to 86 degrees weſt longitude, * 
being bounded on the north by Virginia, ea ** 
by the Atlantic Ocean, ſouth by St. John's Ri- pliſ 
ver, and weſt by the Miſſiſſipi. ** 
This extenſive territory is a part of the dil "= 
coveries made by the Cabots in 1497; but Ril 
nothing having been done here in conſequence Ls 
of their diſcovery, the Spaniards, in 1512, at obl 
tempted a ſettlement on that part of the conti- left 
nent which they called Florida; but not ſuc- to 


gave the name of Charles Fort. 


tl 
1 
: 
| 
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' coaſts of Florida. 
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| negle&ted by the Europeans, till 1562, when 
' Coligni, the famous French Admiral, ſent out 
two ſhips, under the command of one Mon- 


ſieur Ribaut, to make a ſetilement on the 
Accordingly Ribaut land- 


ed in ſeveral places to the north of Altamaha 


: 


— Ja 


River, taking poſſeſſion of the country in the 
name of his maſter, which he called Carolina, 


in honour of his ſovereign Charles IX. and 


at laſt ſettling at the mouth of Albemarle 


River, erected a fort there, to which he 
But a civil 
war breaking out in France ſoon after, he was 
under neceſſity, for want of ſupplies, to aban- 
don the ſettlement; and had he not met with 


an Engliſh ſhip which furniſhed him with 


proviſions, he and his people would have, in 
all probability, periſhed by famine, Coligni, 


not diſheartened by this, fitted out ſix ſhips, 


under the command of Monſieur Ribaut and 
one Laudoner, in 1564 and 1565, to re-eſta- 
bliſh the ſettlement, of which the Spaniards 
having received information, they ſent out a 
force to oppoſe him, and reduced the fort; 
Ribaut being firſt killed in defending it, and 
Laudoner with the remains of his people was 
obliged to return to France, 'The Spaniards 
left a garriſon in the fort, as if they intended 
to keep and enlarge their acquiſition, but being 
attacked 
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attacked by the French, commanded by one 
De Gorques, they were drove out of the coun— 
try. De Gorques demoliſhing all the fort; 
they had erected, and laid waſte their ſettle. 
ments, returned to France, and the civil wa 
ſtill continuing, no further attempts were made 
towards a ſettlement in Czrolina, and this fine 
country lay unnoticed for almoſt a whole 
century, that is, till 1663, when our King 
Charles II. reſolved to aſſert his right to it; 
and to encourage the planting of a colony here, 
he granted it by patent, bearing date March 
24, 1663, including all the territory from the 
north-end of Chikehauk Iſland, in 36 degrees 
north latitude, 'onth to the river Matteo, 
now Altamaha, in 31 degrees north latitude, 
and ſo weſt as far as the South-Seas, to eight 
proprietors, viz. the Duke of Albemarle, the 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord Craven, Lord Berke- 
ley, Lord Aſhley (afterwards created Earl uf 
Shaſtſbury), Sir George Carteret (anceſtor to 
the preſent Earl of Granville), Sir William 
Berkeley, and Sir John Colleton ; but there 
being ſome errors iu the patent, with regard to 
the boundaries, a new one was made out two 
years afterwards, by which both the ſouthern 
and northern boundaries were extended, the 
former to St. John's River, and the latter to 
Virginia. 
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A form of government was drawn up, and 
| 112, 020 l. raiſed by the proprietors, to defray 
the charges of tools, &c. for thoſe who 
were ſent over to begin the ſettlement ; but 
what greatly contributed to the ſudden peo- 
| pling of this colony, were ſome ſeverities uſed 
at home towards diſſenters, who on that ac- 
count, flocked here in great numbers, full to- 
leration being given to people of every profeſ- 
 fion, ſo that in 1670 a numerous colony was 
ſent over under Col. William Sayle, who was 
appointed the firſt Governor. Ihe year fol- 
| lowing they were reinforced, and received a 
good ſupply of neceſſaries. The lands were 
Jaid out to each, man in proportion to the num- 
ber of his family, ſubje& to a ſmall quit-renr, 
with an obligation to clear and plant a certain 
quantity of land within a time ſpecified, By 
this prudent regulation, the colony was ſoon 
able to provide itſelf with moſt neceſſaries, and 
having met with no diſturbance from the na- 
tives, they were enabled to carry on two ſet- 
tlements at the ſame time, viz. one at the 
mouth of Ronoack River to the north, and 
another ſouthward, at the confluence of 
Aſhley and Cowper Rivers. This laſt town 
was, in honour to the then reigning King, 
called Charles Town, which has ſince been 


the metropolis ot South Carolina. 
Thie 
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The natives gave no interruption to the hoſe 
planters for the firſt ten years, nor till thei by the 
avarice and injuſtice excited them to it, fo 2 in 
they ſet up the ſhameful trade of purchaſig this ti 
of the Indians ſuch priſoners as they took n part e 
their wars with one another, and afterwarsþ | found 
ſold them as ſlaves, either to the Spaniards, « —inſtan 


wh 


to our own planters in the Weſt-India iſland,  ! thoſe 
at which the Indians were ſo exaſperated, thu less « 
they took up the hatchet againſt them ; but 
however, ſuch was the courage and good cos. 
duct of Mr. Joſeph Weſt, their Governor 2 
that time, that no very ill conſequences fol. 
lowed upon this rupture, the Indians being 
ſoon reduced to terms of peace, and the cob. 
ny reſted in quiet, till diſturbed by their own 
domeſtick jarrs and animoſities, which firl 
aroſe on account of the quit rents they were 
obliged to pay to the proprietors, or their al. 


ſigns, each of whom had a deputy, who by W prov 


their conſtitution had each a ſeat in the afſem MW whic 
bly. The quit-rents many of the planters te. of t 
fuſed to pay; this conſequently produced a dif. 1 
pute between the deputies of the proprietor M fron 
and the repreſentatives of the people. "This MW. reſu 
flamed, however, to no great degree, till blown Ho! 
up by a diſputed eleQion of a Governor, c aw 


the deceaſe of Joſeph Blake, Eſq; for it had of 
been the cuſtom, that the proprietors deputics 
choſe 


| 


? 
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choſe a ſucceſſor to the government, who was 


by the proprietors either confirmed, or another 
Nos: in his room. 'The Gentleman elected at 
this time, contrary to the minds of the greater 
pat of the people, was James Moore, Eſq; who 
found intereſt to be confirmed, and by ſeveral 


inſtances rendered himfelf ſtill more odious to 


| thoſe who oppoſed him; eſpecially by a fruit- 


leſs and unſucceſsful expedition, which he 


made, in 1702, againſt the Spaniſh ſettlement 


at St. Auguſtine, The murmurs and com- 
x plaints that enſued obliged the proprietors te 
' diſplace him; and in his room they appointed 


Mr. Nathaniel Johnſon, who, in 1904, per- 
' fealy compleated the diſaffection of great 


numbers, by procuring an ad that no Diſſen- 
ter ſhould be allowed a feat in the aſſembly ; 
and another for eſtabliſhing the Church of 
' England, erecting of churches, and making 
; proviſion for the maintenance of the clergy; 


which by the Diſlenters were reſented as acts 
of the higheſt oppreſſion and tyranny. 

They ſent home an agent, to ſolicit redreſs 
from the Palatine Lord Granville; but were 
reſuled it, In 1705 they petitioned to the 
Houſe of Lords, who condemned the above 


| laws as repugnant to the charter, deſtructive 


of trade, and tending to ruin and depopulate 
| the 
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the province. They were likewiſe condemnei 
by the board of trade, to whom her Majeſy 
the Queen referred the whole matter for exz. 
mination. 'They alſo reported, that ſuch a& 
were an abuſe and forfeiture of the charte, 
and adviſed her Majeſty to reaſſume the ſame 
Upon this the acts were declared void, and c. 


ders given to the Attorney and Solicitor u 


proſecute by a guo warranto ; but the propte. 
tors had intereſt enough to evade the proſe 
cution. About this time ſeveral tribes of Ii. 
dians entered into a confederacy, and todi 
up the hatchet againſt the Engliſh: they cu 
off ſeveral of the out-ſettlements, and mur. 
dered many of the frontier-inhabitants ; but, 
being properly ſupplied with fire-arms, & 
they gave the ſavages ſeveral ſignal defeat, 
particularly one under the conduct of Colone 
Barnwell, in North Carolina in 1712. The 
Indians continued the war till 1916, when, 
having aſſembled a large army, they marched 
towards the coaſts ; which Col. Craven, who 
was then Governor, having intelligence 
collected what troops he could, and marched 
againſt the Indians, who were poſted neut 
Combatee River, to the ſouthward of Chatle; 
Town, where a bloody battle was fought, in 
which the Indians were entirely routed ; and 


being far from the mountains, the place of 
their 
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their uſual retreeat, great numbers of them 


ere cut off in their flight, and others taken 
riſoners and fold into ſlavery ; ſome of the 


temains conſented to a treaty, and others re- 


tired to a great diſtance. 


In 1722, a general peace was concluded 
with all the Indians, including the Cherokees, 
then the moſt powerful nation of Indians in 
North America, About this time the coaſts 
pf this and the neighbouring provinces were 
o infeſted with pirates, as to put a great ſtop 
to trade and navigation. To ſupprels theſe 
Jawleſs miſcreants, the province of South Ca- 
olina fitted out two ſloops, the command of 


which was given to Col. Rhott, who, after an 


engagement of ſome hours, took a pirate 
ſoop, commanded by Major Stead Bennet, 
who with his abandoned crew was condemn- 
ed and executed at Charles Town, But 


-Blackbeard and others continued ſtill to inteſt 


the coaſts ſor two or three years longer, efpc- 
cially about Carolina, One of theſe cham— 
plons was ſo audacious, that, having taken u 


veſſel off the bar of Charles Town, on board 
of which were ſeveral people of rank, bound to 


Ungland, he detained them as hoſtages, ſent 


his boats up to town, demanding a cheſt of 


medicines, and a ſupply of other neceſſaties, 
threat- 
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threatening, in cale of a refuſal, and his bon 
was not ſuſfered to return in (ſafety, that he 
would put every one of the paſſengers to death; 
and ſuch was the debility of the province a 
that time, that they were e obliged to compl! 

1 
Theſe misfortures, added to their interni| 
diviſions and animoſities, threw the colony in- 
to ſuch confuſion, that, upon ſeven of th: 
proprietors conſenting to ſell out, the crow 
agreed to give each of them for his eighth 
ſhare the ſum of 25001, and a further ſum d 
sooo l. to be divided among them for the 
quit-rents that were than due; which agree 
ment was confirmed by act of parliainent, in 
19:8, But Lord Carteret, now Tarl Gran. 
ville, reſerved his eighth part, both of the pro- 
perty and quit-rents then in aarear, and all hi 
rights, titles and privileges, as if no ſuch ad 
had paſſed ; and hath ſince had his eighth pat 
divided to him, which is about ſixty miles on 
the ſea-coaſts from North to South, adjoining 
to Virginia, and from the Atlantic Ocean caſt 
to the South Sea weſt, As ſoon as the proper. 
ty and juriſdiction of this colony were thu! 
veſted in the crown, it was divided into two 
diſtin provinces, each of which have a Go- 
vernor, Council, &c. the form of their go 
vernment 
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ernment being much the ſame as is common 
all King's governments on the continent, 
here is however this difference in the two go- 
raments, namely, that North Carolina is 
vided into counties, each of which hath a 
eriff and court of juſtice ; but in South Ca— 
plina they have an officer called the Provoſt 
arſhal, who ucts as Sheriff of the whole pro- 
nce; and all courts of juſtice, excepting 
oſe of ſingle juſtices of the peace are held at 
barles Town: which regulations are attended 
ich inconveniencies I have heard greatly com- 
lained of, as greatly increaſing the expence of 


w-ſuits to the parties, and often rendering 


the attendance of jurymen and witneſles very 
diticult, 


' NORTH CAROLINA is ſituated 


upon the ſea-coaſts about three hundred miles, 
and is bounded eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, 


porth by Virginia, weſt by the Apalachian 


Hills, and ſouth by South Carolina, The 


toaſls of this province are extremely broken 
by bays, creeks, and rivers, in the openings of 


Which are many bars and ſhoals, which ren- 


«cr the navigation difficult to ſtrangers z there 
are, however, ſeveral ſafe and good harbours, 
and rivers navigable far into the country, "The 
principal rivers are Ronoak or Albemarle Ri- 
ver, 
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ver, Neuſe River, and Cape Fear or Claren(y 
River; upon which are ſituated the principj 
towns in the province, viz, Wilmington, 9 
Cape Fear; Neuborn, on the Neuſe, and \ 
denton, on Albemarle ; at which three plac 
their general court or aſſembly ſor enaCtin 
laws fit alternately, 

But Wilmington is the largeſt town, ani 
has much the largeſt trade of any in the pro 
vince, The number of inhabitants in the 
whole province are computed to be abou 
70,000 whites, and 20,000 negroes, The 


country, for near an hundred miles from th: 


ſea, is flat, level, and ſandy, the ſoil ſhallow anl 
lean, being covered over with pitch and pe. 
low pines ; from which they manuſaQture pro 
digious quantities of tar, pitch, and turpen: 
tine, in which laborious and dirty buſine 
their droves of negioes are employed count 
the year, This ſoil will produce ſcarce any 
thing but Indian corn, and not even that t 
any perfection without ſome kind of manure 
There are ſome ſwamps of reeds in the ſouth 
ern parts, and on Cape Fear River marſhe;, 
which produce rice when properly cultivated; 
and on the north, towards Virginia, are ſom? 
oak-lands, like thoſe of Virginia, on which 
they raiſe tobacco, About an hundred miles in 
the country the land riſes gradually to the A- 

| palachian 


vernment, till the late war with the Cherokees, 
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alachian mountains, where the ſoil in ſome 
laces is very good, and produces plenty of 
heat and other grain; the timber being oak, 
Intermixed with pine; they alſo here raiſe 
emp and flax, and have ſome fruit. In this 
bart of the province is plenty of wild game, 
ſpecially deer; and the number of their cattle 
nd ſwine is very great; ſome ſingle planters 
bu ning a thouſand head of dry cattle, which 
Fun in the woods all the year round, the calves 
being marked in the ſpring, that each may know 
his own, Theſe cattle they fold in herds, to 


| manure the poor lands for Indian corn, which 


$8 chief ſubſiſtence of the country-people, 
us well as of the ſlaves, who grind or pound it, 
and boil it in milk. 

The greateſt number of inhabitants are in this 
weſterly part of the province, as the ſoil here 
is the moſt fruitful and pleaſant. The air here 
is agreeable enough in winter, but very hot in 
ſummer z and the inhabitants are very ſubje& 
io agues, fevers, cholicks, & e. There till re- 
main ſome Indian towns in this province: part 
of the nation, called the Tuſkararas, in the 
middle part; and the Cotawpees in the ſou- 
*thern, near the bounds of South Carolina; but 
they have met with very little diſturbance from 


| the Indians ſince they were made a King's go- 


in 
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in which their frontiers have ſuffered, vil 
thoſe of their neighbours. The principal ei 
port from this province are great quantities ( 
Pitch, tar and turpentine, to Europe and tþ 
neighbouring provinces; to the northwan 
pork, beef, 
droves of live cattle to Virginia, by which vn 
they generally export their northern produced 
tobacco, | 

The religious perſuaſions in this provine 
are ſome of the Epiſcopalians; but a mud 
greater number of the various ſes of Diſſer. 
ters, 
The bounds of SOUTH CAROLINA ar 
very much reduced from their original extent, 
Georgia being taken off to the ſouthward, 3 
tar as the river Savanna, which runs in! 
curve round the ſouth and weſt part of this pro 
vince, out of North Carolina, The extent « 
the province upon the Atlantic Ocean to the 
eaſt is upwards of 100 miles, and weſt from 
the ſea upwards of 200 miles, to where Geot 
gia and North Carolina meet, The face 0 


this country, for ſixty or ſeventy miles ſron 
the ſea, is like that of North Carolina, lo 
and level; then it gradually riſes into hill 
But the foil is vaſtly different, and «infinitely 
better, and may be divided into pine-land, 
oak-land, ſwamps, and marſhes, 
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and is by far of the greateſt extent, and is a 
ry whitiſh ſoil, naturally producing a great 
ariety of ſhrubs, and a coarſe kind of graſs, 
Hot very agreeable to cattle, unleſs in the mea- 
lows, or Savanna, Peaches grow here in great 
\bundaace, and the white mulberry-tree, 
drhich is the ſood of ſilk worms. The oak- 
and commonly lies in narrow flips between 
pine-land, and ſwamps, creeks, or rivers ; this 
ſoil is a blackiſh ſend, producing ſeveral kinds of 
oak, bay, aſh laurel, boilſted, &. On theſe 
lands are found the black mulberry, the Ame- 
rican cherry, fox and cluſter grapes, as they are 
called by the inhabitants, the former about the 
ſize of a ſmall cherry, the latter of a white 
. theſe lands are the moſt eſteemed, 
producing in great abundance rice, corn, &c. 
| The ſwamp-lands are covered with cyprus, 
or reedsz and when properly cultivated, are 
very productive of rice, The marſhes are of 
no uſe but paſture, This province likewiſe 
* Tabounds wich cattle and ſwine, even beyond 
| North Carolina; and its foreſts are ſtored with 
deer, beyond any of its neighbours, and many 
other kinds of wild game; nor are its rivers 
and ſeas deſtitute of fiſh and fowl, common to 


the climate in which it lies: in ſhort, this is 


a very rich and fertile province, and is peopled 
| by many wealthy inhabitants, who live in great 
'rale and ſplendor, The ſtaple-commodities 
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are rice and indigo; of the former is annual) 
exported upwards of 100,000 caſks, whit 
weigh from 510 to 6colb, each; ahd 9 
the latter, from 400,009 500,000 weight 
annually exported ; and great improvement 
are continually making in the cultivating an 
manufacturing of it, It is alſo found that th 


weſterly part of this province produces whe: 


to great perfection, which no doubt will noy 


be improved that way, being freed from th: 


fear of thoſe ſavages who lately infeſted thei 
frontiers, 'They alſo raiſe flax, which, as thei 
numbers increaſe, may likewiſe become a ver 
conſiderable article to the province, Thi 
country alſo has a great variety of vegetable 
and fruits, as Spaniſh potatoes, pompionz 
melons, peaſe, beans, pears, peaches, pome- 
granates, oranges, & c. ſo that upon the whole i 
is calculated to be an exceeding rich and yalus- 
ble territory, abounding not only with the ge. 
ceſſaries, but many of the conveniencies of lite 
and having a great redundancy of both to ſpar: 
to its neighbours. Its navigation is eaſy and 
ſafe upon the rivers Podee, Santee, and 8. 
vanna; from its different ports annually fa 
upwards of three hundered veſſels laden with 
the produce of the country, among which 
may be reckoned deer-ſkins as no inconſiders 
ble article, the deer being ſo plenty, that the 
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$:ck-ir.habitants ſcarce ned any other meat; 


[ 


nd there is no doubt bat that laborious animal 
the filk-worm may be employed here to great 


drantage, here being his natural food in great 


plenty. Some attempts that way have been 


ade with god ſucceſs, but not ſo as to render 
t very conſiderable. But, notwithſlanding theſe 
clightſul and inviting circumſtances of this 
ountry, it has alſo its difaziceables ; the air or 
limate is not ſo pleaſant and healthy as could 
e withed for. The winters are ſhort, and the 
pring delightful ; but from May to September, 
nd ſometimes longer, it is exceſtively hot, with 
k thick ſultry air in the ſorepart of the day, 
Which thoſe who arc not uſed to it can ſcarcely 
1 vhen the ſun breaks out, it is wich 
Ihe moſt intenſe heat; the moſt ſharp and heavy 
thunder and lightening frequently happen here, 
and very ſudden changes and alterations in che 


weather, which render the ſummer-ſeaſon very 


unhealthy for ſtrangeis, und ſubjec the inhabi- 
Ents aud natives theaſ-lves to fevers, dy ſenteties, 
and various diſtempers: add to ell theſe the 


ads of muſquetoes, which ure enouph to de» 


our ne dating the ſummer ſcafen. It is diffi— 
kult to ſleep without a ſmoak in your bed cham» 
ety to expel them, or abate their impecuefity. 
PV cannot otherways avoid being eicher ilified 
| 8 Will 
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with the heat, or dinned and tormented by the- 
animals, | 

Chailes-Town is the metcepolis of this pro- 
Vince, ſitvated between two navigable river, 
Aſhley on the weſt and ſouth, and Cowper Ri. 
ver on the caſt, The ſtreets are wide and ftreight, 
interſecting each other at right angles; theſe 
running eaſt and weſt extend ſrom one river to 
the other about a mile, Here are two very 
handſome churches built with brick, beſides (e- 
vera! other edifices for public worſhip belongin 
to the different ſects of Diſlenters. Near the 
center of the town is a neat market-houſe; and 
near by it is the ſtate-houſe, which is a ſtate]; 
commodious brick-building; in the neighbour: 
hood of the town are convenient barracks ſuffici- 
ent ſor a thouſand men. There arc in the town 
about one thouſand dwelling-houſes, four thous 
ſand male inhabitants, and ſix thouſand neg 
ſlaves. The number of inhabitants in the whole 
province is about o, ooo whites, and moe 
than double the number of blacks. The tel 


gious perſuaſions here are much the ſame as in 
North-Carolina. 
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| Province of GEORGIA. 


T {HIS province is about a hundred miles 


wide upon the ſea, by which it is bound- 
ed eaſt ward; ſoutherly, by Eaſt Florida; weſt - 
erly, by the low lands of the Creeks, and partly 
by the ſouth-end of the Apalachian mountains; 
and northerly, by the river Savanna, which 
divides it from South-Carolina, There are alſo 
feveral ſmall but very {ruitful iTands included in 
this province, which lay off at a ſmall diſtance 
from the continent, | 
This country was divided from South Caro- 
ina, and a ſettlement hegun here, in 1732, in 
tonſequence of 1 repreſentation made to his Ma- 
ity King George the Second, by ſome generous 
and compaſſionate Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
in behalf of diſtreſſed impriſoned debtors, the 
humber of which at that time was very great 
In Eagland. This territory lying waſte and un— 
inhabited, tho" capable of the moſt valuable im- 
provements, theſe worthy perſons formed a de— 
fizn at the ſame time to advance e wiblic 
weal, and aſſiſt diſtreſſed individuals nl pediti- 
(ned his 'Ayjoſty for a gtent of 11% 111. is, and 
at hey might be incorporated ss iruſtecs for 
ſettling the 1.11e ; which being readily granted, 
d charitable ſubſcription was ſet on fout for col- 
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lefling beneſadtions, which ſucceeded ſo wel, 
that they were enabled to 1ctieve and ſend cut 
ohe hundred perſons, provided with all manner 
ok neceſſaries, ſuch as arms, tools for agriculture, 
and proviſions for their ſupply for ſome time aſter 
their landing. Lieut. Colonel Oglethorpe, ; 
truly zealous promoter of the deſizn, was op- 
pointed io have the conduct and management 
of the intended ſettlement, which he began up. 
on the river Havanna, about ten miles up, lay- 
ing the foundation of the preſent town of $ 
Vanna, 

This Gentleman prudently cultivated a ſ1iend- 
ſhi with the neighbouring Indians, who not cn. 
ly ſuffered them peaceably and quietly to go on 
with their ſettlement, but often ſupplied then 
with proviſions, The next ſpring they we eee 
inforced by a number of new ſettlers, a 1ivin! 
with a ſupply of all kinds ol neceſſaries; anc 
vreat encouragement was given to this nel 
ſettlement, not only by private benefacturs, bu: 
ſeveral large ſums granted by parliament ; fo tha 
in 1734 the truſtces were enabled to fend out 
491 perſons upon the charity, beſides fevera 
maſters carrying with them 106 men-ſervarts 
at their own charge; in all amounting to 61) 
perſons, h 
In 1735, a quantity of rice and raw filk, the 


produce of this province, was ſent home to En- 
gland, 


* * 


4 
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gland, which gave a new ſpring to charitadie con 
' tributions in favour of it; and an ac of pariia- 
ment was paſſed, giving the ſame encourage— 


ment for the ſhipping of rice, the produce of 
Georgia, as was given to that of the produce of 


Carolina. 


This province, by the wiſe, prudent and ge- 
nerous conduit of Mr, Oglethorpe, and othe:s, 
continued to flouriſh and increaſe ; the friendſhip 
of the Ind ans being ſecured, nothing mate ial 


happened till 175 2, when the truſtees ſurrender— 


ed their charter to the crown; ſince which the 
Governor is appointed by his Britannick Majeſty, 
and the form of government the ſame that is 
common to all the King's governments, 

The ſoil, air, and produce of this province 
much reſembl2 thoſe of South Carolina; rice is 
ſaid to grow better here than in Carolina, which 
with corn and indigo may be eſteemed at pre- 
ſent its principal commodities. They have made 


| ſome beginnings towards cultivating vines, and 


the making of raw ſilk; both which branches, 
if attended to, and improved upon, may here- 


after becom: conſiderable, the climate and ſoil 
being very ſuitable for them, as hath been ſuf. 


fieiently proved by a variety of experiments, 
What has been ſaid of the heat, unhealthi- 
neſs, t1ander and lightening at Carolina, may 
with the utmoſt propriety be ſaid of them here, 
G3 3 Georgia 


A 
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Gecrgia lying ſtill more to the ſouthward, Ihe 
thunder and lightening often do very great dz 
mage to the planters, not only deſtroying their 
timber, houfes, &c. but killing the'r ſlaves an( 
cattle, in both of which they abound ; and thi 
province, if poſſible, is more ſeverely infeſtel 
than South Carolina, with all manner of ven 
mous and poiſonous animals, from alligator 
of twelve feet long, to mites ſcarcely diſcerni- 
de by the eye; the alligatois keep in ſrc 
water nvers, and the ſavanna abuind; with 
them, 

The principal towns in Georgia ate, Sawan. 
na and Frederica. The former is the metropo- 
lis, and is very pleafamly ſituated; but is te— 
markable for nothing ſo much as the famous 
Orphan-Houſe, founded by Mr. Whitfield; but 
neither this houſe, nor the charity, learning, 
and regulations of it, are any ways equal to the 
tumult and noiſe that have been made in the 
world about them; and, it is ſaid, they are no 
ways equal to the contributions collected by that 
itinerating Gentleman for their ſuppoit., The 
number of inhabitants in Georgia :s about $000 
whites, and 20,000 blacks, The inhabitants 
are a mixture of Epiſcopalians and Diſſenters. 


LAST 


1 
* WEST FLORIDA, 


b H E country ſouth of Georgia, and be- 

T tween that and the Miſſiſſippi River, an 
extent of about boo miles, was by the Spaniards 
called Florida, which nune it ſtil retains; but 
is now divided by the Englith into two provin- 
ces, Viz. Eaſt and Weſt Fl lorida. 


EAST FLORID A is bounded north by 
Georgia, or St. John's River, which divides 
them; eaſtwardly and ſouthwardly, by the 
Gulph of Florida; ſouth-weſt, by Weſt Flori- 
daz and north-weſt, by the country of the 
Creek Indians, 
| The Spaniards attempted a ſettlement at St. 
' Auguſtine in this province in 1512; however 
they were obliged to abandon this attempt, by 
| reaſon of the ſavages, and other inconveniencies, 
| they not being properly ſupplied with neceſtiries 
to go through with it. In 1565 they again 
took poſſeſſion, and erected a fort called St. 
Auguſtine, which commanded a convenient 
harbour for their ſhips trading between Spain and 
America; but there being a conſtant war be- 
tween the Spaniards and Creek Indians, greatly 
prevented the enlarging their ſettlements here. 
They maintained their garriſon (though ſeveral 

4 attempts 
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attempts were in ide to reduce it by the Carol 
ans, and afterwards by General Oglethorpe) til 
the concluſion of the lite war, when the gartih 


end the whole territory of Florida was ceded t; 


the crown of Great-Britain, by the treuty «; 
Fontainbleau, in 1762. His Britannick Me 


jeſty being; abſolute Sovereign of the ſoil, has th! 


appointment ef the Governors in both «> th; 
Floridas. 
The ſoil of Eaſt Florida is not ſo good as that 


Georgia in general; but the norcherly part of i 


adjacent to Georgia is much like it, and muy b: 
improved to all the purpoſes that Georgia is, vi 
for raiting ef corn, rice, indigo, filk, wine, &, 
and again, in the weſt part of the province h 
ſome very good land, capab'e of being improve 
to g.eat advantage. 

The center or Cape of Florida is a mote ani; 
ſoil; however, there are ſomo good ſettlement 
begun in this province, under the dit ed ion of Cy 
loncl Grant, the preſcut Governor o! it, and there 
is a proſpect oi 1's ſoon becom ug a fluuriſhin, 
province; and as inhabitants are flocking to | 
from ſeveral countries in Europe, there is n 
doubt but in a ſhort time it will be conlideri 
ble. 

heir exports at preſent are but ſmall, the pro- 
quce of their trade with the Indians being the 
chief they have to ſpare, As the country wi 
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three years ſince almyſt entirely uncultivated, and 
the number of inhabitants as yet but ſmall, no 
great unprovements an productions are at preſent 
to be expected; but, undoubtedly, this country 
is capable of producing rice, indigo, ſilk, wine, 


oil, and other valuable commodities in great a- 


hyndance. As the country is new, it has great 


plenty of all kinds of wild game, common to the 
climate. The metropolis of the province is St. 
Auzuſtine, The number of inhabitants, exclu- 
five of his Majety's troops garriſoned there, is, 
as I am told, about 2000. 

It may well be ſuppoled, from its ſoutherly ſitu- 
ation, that the air and climate of this province is 


not more agreeable and healthy than that of 


Georgia, and that it is no leſs infeſted with poi- 
ſonous and troubleſome animals of various ſhapes 
and ſizes, 

WEST FLORIDA was ſeized upon by the 
v reach, who began a ſettlement in it at Penſaco- 
h, in 1720, ard they enjoyed it till the before 
mentioned trenty of Fontainbleau in 1762, when 
this was cede:] to and formed into a government 


'by his Britannick Majeſty, It is bounded, eaſt- 


wardly, by the Eaſt Florida; ſouthwardly, by 
the Gu'f of Mexico; weſtwardly, by the Mifliſ- 
pi River, and the Lake St. Pier: and north- 


wardly, by the country of the Chikitaws, 
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The principal town is Penſacola ; and as many 
of the French, who inhabited here belore the 
treaty, have choſe to become Britiſh ſubjeAs far 
the ſake of keeping their eſtates, this will contri. 
bute to the ſpeedy peopling this province, and ng 
doubt render the ſettlements c nſiderable very 
ſoon, eſpecially as the land in this province i; 
moſtly very good, vaſtly preferable to the eattern 
province, its ſoil being capable of producing al 
the valuable commodities of rice, indigo, wine, 
oil, &c. in the greateſt abundance ; and its fitu- 
ation for trade is extremely good, having the R. 
ver Miſſiſſippi for its weſtern boundary. 

They already carry on a very conſiderabe 

trade with the Indians, and export great quant. 
ties of deer-ſxins and furs. The French inhab- 
tants here raiſe conſiderable quantities of rice, and 
build ſome veſſels. 

There are at preſent, as I am told, about 6009 
inhabitants in this province, which increaſe ver) 
faſt, it being much more healthy and inviting that 
Eaſt Florida; eſpecially the weſtern parts upon 
the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, where it is (aid tot 

agreeable enough to Engliſh conſtitutions, | 
ſhort, it is not to be doubted but that in a ſev 
years this will be a rich and flouriſhing province, 
nature having denied it nothing that is neceſſs] 


to make it ſo: 
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The country, taken together, muſt appear to 
de no ſmall part of the Britiſh empire, or at leaſt 
of no ſmall importance to it, if we conſider its 
extent, the number of its inhabitants, the variety 
of its produce, and the great increaſe of trade 


and navigation thereby occaſioned, 


There are in this country no leſs than one mil - 
on fix hundred thouſand Britiſh ſubjects. Fron. 


its ſeveral ports annually fail between three and 
' feur thouſand veſſels, laden with the produce ot 
this, to other countries; the greateſt part of which 
produce is given in exchange for goods of Britiſh 


manufacturing or importing; fo that that which 


but a few years ago was an inconſiderable rivu- 


| inexhauſtible, and lending 


RENEE Io OY 


f 


let, may now be compared a ſtream of wealth, 
flowing into the ſeat of the Blitiſh empire, con— 
tiaually increaſing, aud growing more and more 
forth a grea cr variety 
of liches every yea! . 


N. %% Xs * 


The INTERIOR COUNTRY. 
HE Indians or. the continent of North 
America are meſtly retired from the ſea- 

coaſts (where formerly they were very numerous) 

into the interior or weſterly parts of the country, 
few 
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few of them being to be found within lets ihn 
two or three liundred miles of the (ea: for th 
many of them have been chriſtianiſed, and ig 
ſomu meaſure civilifed, and parcels of lands hay 
been allotted them in ſeveral of the Britiſh cob. 
nies, where they have been ſormed into ſocioties; 
yet It is obſervable, that, in proportion as they 
lay by their ſavage cuſtoms, and conform to our 
methods of living, they dwindle away, either be. 
cauſe theſe methods a'e dilagreeable and nyxiqu; 
to their conſtitutions, or elſe (which I am incline| 
to believe is the caſe) when ſeitled among the 
Engliſh, they have greater opportunities of pro. 
enring ane of which they are gere. 
rally, male and female, inordinately fond: ani 
very little care has ever been taken to prevent 
thoſe, who arc inclined to take advantages of 
them in trade, for debauching them; by which 
means, where there were * FIR ſettlements 
vt them, a few years ſince, their name is now al- 
moſt totally extinct, Thoſe who ſtill remain 
have moſtly joined themſclves to other nations in 
the interior country, who have generally crc 
their towns upon the banks of lakes and rivers, 
where they enjoy ſea-coaſts of their own, to all 
their purpoſes, as effectually as if they poſſeſſel 

the eaſtern {hore of the continent, 
The principal rivers in North America are, 
St. Lawrence, communicating with the ſea at 
the 
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ne Gulf of St. Lawrence 3 the Miſſiſſipi, which 
ww into the Gulf of Mexico; ani the Chriſti- 
noux, which diſcharges itſelf into Iudſon's Bay. 
There are great numbers of ſmaller note, that join 
heſe in their courſe from the heights of the coun- 
7 to the ſea. 


1 — 


The RIVER Sr. LAWRENCE, 


T HIS river takes its riſe upwards of two 


thouſand miles from its mouth, at a lake 
called by the Indians Nippiſſong, ( which in their 
language ſignifies a large body of water) ſituate 
north-weſt from Lake Superior, in latitude 52 
degrees north. The northerly bank of this lake 
is a bog, or moraſs, that is near four hundred 
miles long from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and a- 
bout one hundred and fifty miles broad. North 


ef this bog is a ridge of mountains, extending 


from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, the whole length 
of the marſhy country, and beyond it to the weſt- 
ward. Theſe mountains are very high and ſteep, 


| and are called by the Indians the Head of the 


Country, meaning thereby that they are ſituated 
in the center, and are the higheſt land on the 
continent of North-America; which indeed 


ſeems to be the caſe ; for, ſouth · eaſt of theſe riſes 


the 


ö 
b 


U 
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the River St. Lawrence, having its coufſe fron 
thence ſouth eaſterly, north eaſt riſes the Rive 
Chrittino, and runs north-eaſtwardly ; and fion 
the ſouth, and ſouth-weſt of theſe mountains tile 
the Miſſitlippi, and rums ſoutherly : ſo that by the 
rivers the continent is divided into ſo many «+. 
partments, us it were, from a center, which |» 
the beſore · mentioned mountains, 

The Indians who inhabit round Lake Nipple 
long, the head of the River St. Lawrence, at 
called the Lake Indians or Nippiſlongs, ar ar 
in number about five or fix thouſand men. The) 
chiefly live upon the weit, ſouth, and ſouth-ca 
of the lake, and on the iſlauds in it, where tl: 
lands are tolerably good; the other parts being d- 
ther marſhy or mountains. I'heir country is d 
conſiderable extent, but of very difficult acceſs; u 
which account they have never had but very lie 
commerce with the Engliſh or French. They hart 
no fire-arms, but hunt with bows and arros 
They have little or no war or conneQions wit 
any other tribe of Indians, but live almoſt as il. 
dependent as if they had a whole world to then: 
ſelves. They ſometimes go thro' the Chrilt 
naux country to Hudſon's Bay, and purchaſe ſome 
cloathing from the company; but their chit 
cloathing is the produce of their own count!) 
the ſkins of the beaſts, They never ſhave or cut 


the hair from their heads or any part of their bo- 
| dies; 
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hes, on which account the other Indians eſteem 
them a very ſavage and unpolite herd, and don: t 
Chuſe any correſpondence or connections with a 
geople ſo rude and uncultivated, Their food is 
ch as the lake and wild deſarts afford them, ſuch 
deer, mooſe, bear, beaver, &c. and in the lake 
re in great abundance a kind of fiſh called the 
Lan ; and in ſome places is found a kind of 


\ wild maiſe or rice, which they make uſe of, They 


our 
From hence the River St. Lawrence runs 
through a rough, broken, uninhabited country, 
o Lake Superior, having in its courſe ſeveral 
fal's or cataracts; the moſt remarkable of which 
is about fifteen miles from the lake where the 
water falls perpendicular from a great height. 
'The river is here a quarter of a mile wide; a 
rock extends ſtrait acroſs the ſtream, over which 
it falls with a noiſe that may be heard at the dif. 
tance of ſeveral miles. Below theſe falls is great 
| plenty of fiſh, eſpecially trout, which are very 
| large and good, At the entrance of the river in- 
to the lake is a town of Indians, called the Sou- 
| ties or Attawawas; which nation inhabit all along 


wn pretend to plant or improve the land by la- 


+ at the mouths of the rivers that fall into 


Lake Superior, and on the north of the lakes 
Mechigan and Huron. They can raiſe about 


- 212,000 fighting men, Theſe Indians are more 


improved 
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improved than the Nippiſſongs. Having had ech. 
ſiderable commerce with the Frech. Thy 
live in houſes or huts that are built in the fon 
of canes; che baſe is generally from ſixteen 9 
twenty ſcet wile, containing commonly tener 
twelve perſons ; the top of the cone is left oper 
for about two feet, which aperture ſerves then 
both for a chimney and window, their fire being 
Kindled in the center. To render theſe hats: 
defence againſt the cold, &c. they cover they 
with mats of ruſhes, which they have the arte 
weaving and placing in ſuch a manner as to ren. 
der them warm and comfortable, and their 2. 
pearance is very elegant, diſcovering the exad«! 
order and good workmar.ſhip. When they re 
move for any tune from ore place to another 
{or the ſake of hunting, hſhing, or any other 
convenience, they carry this external coveting 
with them: by which means they are able, in: 
very ſhort time, to erect new towns, With all 
the elegance and convenience of their old ones 
They generally change their habitations in ſpring 
and autumn, fpending the ſummer-ſcaſon upon 
the banks of the 1ivers and lakes, where they f( 
and rai'e corn, and the winter among the moun- 
tains, ſoractimes two or three hundred miles 
diſtant, ſor the ſake of better hunting; and the 
food you meet with among them, is according to 
the ſeaſon in which you viſit them, They, 3 
yet, 
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F:t, make but little uſe of ſpirimous liquors, nor 


|) they munufacture auy kin! of drink, except 


(he juice of the maple-iree, of which they like- 


viſe make iigar 3 but live upon the ſimple gifis 


bf nature when in health, and whin ſick, the 


Woods and lakes furniſh them vich all the drugs 
ey make uſe of; in the apyli sation of which 
ome indeed are allowed to excel in {kill, but aſk 


n) fee or reward for their trouble. An altho' 


there is ſuch a thing as private property among 


them, whicl they transfer to one another, by 


Way of bargain an! exchinge, and if taken out 
of the compaſs of fair dealing g, the aggreſſor is 
ſtigmatiſed, and puniſhed with Aidan; yet no 
Individual or ſamily is allo ved to ſuffer by pover- 
iy, ſickneſs, or any misfortune, while their 


heighbours can ſupply their wants; and all this 


rom the ſimple natural conſideration, that they 
and their families are liable to the ſame unhappy 
1 they ſee their ſriends in. 

At the north oi Like Superior is another tribe 
i diviſion of theſe Indians, who call themſelves 
ebe Bulls; theſe inhabit round the Bay, called by 
the i'rench MerduouT, or che North- Bay. They 
Kite er not much trom the Souties in their man- 
ner; they can rail; about four thouſand fighting 
men. They are orizinally of the Souties, oc 


Attawawas nation, as eviderily appears by the 


9aihnity between the two languages; tor they can 
; perſe Aly 
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perfecily underſtand one another, The chis 
trade of theſe northern Indians is to Hudlyy) 
Bay, where they carry fur and ermine in prey 
abundance, and exchange for blankets, am; 
&c, 

Lake Superior is upwards of two thouſun 
miles in ciicumference, and very deep, except 
ing near the welt end, where are ſeveral iſland; 
and near where the river joins it is a large in 
ſeparated from the main by a ſtrait of no mir 
than five or ſix miles wide. The ſoil of til 
land is very good, and on it are ſeveral India 
towns. The banks to the north, ſouth, and al 
are very high and ſteep in ſome places, bein 
more than two hundred feet above the ſurfaced 
the water, and almoſt perpendicular; fo thati 
is very difficult landing at any place, excen 
where the rivers fall in. On the north and eil 
of this lake, the lands are broken and mountain: 
ous, intermixed with many ſmall ponds a 
brooks of water; on the ſouth and welt of the 
lake, after you leave the banks, the country | 
level and good quite to the Miſſiſſippi, having lay 
plains covered with tall graſs ; there being ſcarc 
any trees or under-wood upon them for hundret 
of miles together: in other places, the oak, m 
ple and locuſt trees are lofty and fair. Theie at 
ſome good iſlands in the north-bay cf this lake 


U 


b forty or fifty miles in length from north to 
Huch; but not near ſv wide. 

The Indians in this territory certainly enjoy in 
ie greateſt plenty what they look upon to be the 
peceſlaries, and even the luxuries of life, Heie 
refiſh, fowl, and beaſts of every ſize and kind, 
tommon to the climate, in the greateſt abun- 
dance; nor do I ſee any reaſon why this ſhould 
dot become a rich and valuable country, ſhould 
t ever be inhabited by a civiliſed people. It has 
WW givers, it has a ſea of its own, which make great 
1 amends for its inland ſituation, by facilitating 


i WF trade and commerce from one part of the country 
o another, by a cheap and eaſy conveyance ; nor 
edo the Indians entitely neglect this advantage, 


ti: but make great uſe of canoes on the rivers and 
ot WF Þkes 3 which veſſels they make of the bark of 
al W dirch, ſpruce, or elm; thoſe made of the former 
in e much the beſt and largeſt, and will carry 
1 from four or five hundred to two thouſand weight, 
he nd are a kind of veſſel well ſuited to this coun- 
wur, being fo light that a ſingle Indian will carry 
ie of a middling ſize, when they come to any 
lift or cataraCt, till they think proper to take the 
rec! Fater again, 
mn The River St. Lawrence flows from Lake 
a? $uperior to Lake Huron, upwards of one hundred 
Ki and fifty miles, and joins it about twenty miles 
1 of the Straits of Michlimakana. The 
ſtream 


4 
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ſtream here is generally very rapid, an bas cg 
conſiderable fall, round which the Trl; 1. 
obliged to carry their canves when then g '4 thy; 
way. The land adjacent to the river between gt 
two lakes is broken and hilly; but much of it; 
capah'e of being improved to good ad antig, 
The timber iz thick and lofty; and iron rei 
here found in the greateſt plenty, and it is (uid t 
be the beſt in .\mcerica ; and here are ſtreams ia. 
ficient for all kinds »f water-works, 

A liitle to the welt of where the river pon 
Lake Huron, is a town of Souties, or Ottaxz. 
was Indians, who came here from the ſouth d 
Lake Superior, their original country; andi 
the north-eaſt of the lake is another town d 
the ſame Indians; and on the weſt - ſide of th 
lake the Saganongs inhabit at the head of a har, 
called Saganong Bay, There are alſo ſeveri 
towns of the Souties, or Ottawawas, upon the 
river flowing into the caſt and ſouth caſt of th: 
lake. Theſe Indians have much the ſame cu 
toms as thoſe on Lake Superior, 

The LAKE HURON is of a triangular form; 
one of the extremities points to the north-alt 
where a conſiderable ſtream flows into it, calle 
the Souties River, from which there is but! 
ſhort carrying-place to the Attawawas Rive! 
that joins St, Lawrence River near Moncrel 
Another extremity points to the north-welt, i 
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LAKE HU ao 


he Straits of Michlimakana; the other to the 
ith, where the River St. Lawrence iſſues out 
s from the point of a heart. 

This Lake is about coo miles in circumſe- 


nee: the country on the north and north-welt 
It it is rocky and mountainous ; on the ſouth— 


ut the land is low, and covered with tall tim- 
her, ſuch as White pine, oak, walnut, aſh, 
ile, Kc. on the ſouth-weit, between Lake 
Huron and the Lake Mechigan, the country is 
level and plain, having very few trees upon it of 
my kind; the ſoil is tolerably good. 
| This wide extended plain is covered wich tall 
gras, among which are deer, ciks, bears, ra- 
$00ns, Kc. in great plenty. 
This country alſo abounds in a great variety 
gf Jand and water fowls, and indyved ſeems to be 
geſtitute of nothing that is neceſi-ry to ſupply the 
atural wants of the human He. 
Ihe number of Indians that inhabit round 
Like Huron is about 3000, Coo ol which are 
Fairiors, or fighting men. 
LAKE MECIHIGAN 1s ſituated weſt from 
ke Huron, and is very much of the ſame ſorm, 
Excepting that it is longer, extending further 10 
ſhe ſouth, "There is a communication between 
fc two lakes, by a ſtrait called che Strait of 
Michlimakana. It is fifteen miles wide, and 
| ſorty 
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forty in length, running nearly eaſt from th 
north of Lake Mechigan. 

On the noith-end of Lake Mechigan are (:. 
veral towns of Indians. At the ſouth extremiy 
the River St. Joſeph flows into it, about 34 
miles weſt of Detroit. 

The country between the two lakes is leve, 
and generally of an excellent foil, the timbe 
loſty and fair. It is well watered by a variey 
of ſtreams, running ſome into one lake, (me 
into the other, 

At the point adjoining Lake Mechigan, ani 
for five or ſix miles from it, ſouth, the land“ 
ſandy. Here ſtands our fort of Michlimakan, 
a good ſtockade, near twenty feet high. Ther 
are, at this place, ſome French inhabitants, wh 
come here for the ſake of trading with the [1- 
dians, and for the trout-fiſhery, which is her 
very valuable, the trout in theſe ſtraits bein: 
exceeding plenty, and of an extraordinary fie; 
ſome have been taken that weighed upwari d 
fourſcore pounds. The Indians from all dhe 
adjacent countries annrally reſort hither for the 
ſake of theſe fiſh, notwithſtanding which their 
numbens ſeem not to be diminiſhed. | 

On thc ſout't-eaſt ſide of Lake Mechigan art 
ſome ovens of the Souties, and at the ſouth en 
live the Pottawatamics, which nation likewi{ 


inhabit 


GREEN BA ws 


Habit the weſt-ſide, and have ſeveral villages 


u that part of the lake. 


The Indians round Lake Mechigan amount to 


hout 4000 fighting men. 

On the north-weſt part of Lake Mechigan 

ters another ſtrait from the Green Bay. This 

ait is about 40 miles wide, and 100 long, 

in it are many iſlands variouſly tranſpoſed, 
T. of which are inhabited by the Pottawata- 
mies, and others by the Attawawas. 

'The GREEN BAY is of conſiderable extent. 
Into the north end of it flows a large river, that 
nes between Lake Superior and the Miſſiſſippi, 

hich is called the river of Foxes, on which 
Ive a nation of Indians, called the Fox Indians, 
whoſe number is not leſs than 4 or so men; 
and further ſouthward the country is inhabited 
by the Kekabouze, whoſe number is about 500 

n. 
The wide extended country upon this river, 
le Green Bay, and the ſtraits from thence to 
Iake Mechigan, is uniformly pleaſant, the ſoil 
od and fertile, and wants nothing but civiliſed 
Mduſtrious inhabitants to render it truly delight- 
W. It is at preſent well ſtored with a variety 


rage inhabitants, 

The timber is tall, but not ſo thick as to pre- 
int the growth of graſs, which is here very 
| luxuriant, 


wild game, the natural flocks and herds of its 
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luxuriant, it being generally five or ſix feet hic, 
which ſuficiently indicates the goodneſs of th; 
ſoil. This invites hither the greateſt plenty d 
deer, elks, buffaloes, wild cows, bears, beaver, 
&c. add to theſe the fiſh with which ihe water 
teem, and it certainly appears a molt deſirable 
region, for the air is not leſs agreeable than the 
ſoil. 

The winters are never ſevere, and great pat 
of the year the country wears a Yerduie, 

Here likewiſe grow ſpontaneouſly a great u 
riety of grapes, which are agreeable enough v 
the palate, and doubileſs might be manuſaclured 
to advantage. The Indians have learned, (hit 
the juice of theſe grapes will make glad the hea! 
of man, meking ſrom them a kind of 10ugl 
claret; but their want of knowledge ho | 
manage it properly, no doubt, renders it vali 
interior to what it might be made, "They de 
poſit this liquor in their empty rum-kegs. I 
country alſo produces a kind of wild oats, 0 
rice, Which hath already been mentioned 
growing upon Lake Superior and Nipptuong; 
but here it grows in the greateft plenty in te 
ſhoal water, where a canoe may be loaded in! 
very ſhort time; it grows two cr thyce feet . 
bove the water. Its toſſel reſembles oats, bit 
the kernel is more like rice. 
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The Indians in this country raiſe Indian 


orn, and have horſes in great plenty. Isis 


(cabins, or houſes, are like thoſe on Lake Supe- 


Fior, already deſcribed. 


From this ſhort account of the Lakes Huron 


and Mechigan, the Green Bay, and the adjacent 


country, which I am certain is no ways exag- 


xerated, nor even up to what will be found true 


of its beauty and fertility, it muſt appear to be 
a very valuable territory, capable of rich im- 
provements, and that the promoting a ſpeedy 
ſettlement in it, and ſecuring its advantageous 
oſls, is even of a national importance. Ihe 
;ench were ſo ſenſible of this, that they had 
dvanced poſts at the River St. Joſeph, at the 
Ireen Bay, and at the Falls of St. Marie, at 
he time when Canada was ceded to the crown 


5 Great Britain, all which have been ſince de- 


Aroyed by the Indians; ard the only poſt we 


now have in this part of the country is at Mick» 


Jimakana, which is garriſoned with 100 men. 
From the ſouth point. of Lake Huron, the 


River St. Lawrence runs eaſteily, inclining to 


he ſouth for about eighty miles, where it flows 
Ito Lake Erie in its way, paſſing thro' Lake 
ginclair, which is about twenty-five miles above 
ake Erie, The river at Lake Huron is about 


$oc yards wide, but much wider before it reach- 
H cs 
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ed the other Lake, there being ſeveral fire 
which juin it on each fide. 

The country on both ſides the river is low 
and good, the timber is white pine, oak, mage, 
Ke. of a good growth. 

The river where it enters Lake Sinclar, | 
divided into ſeveral branches, by which m; 
formed fie or fix iſlands of various dimerfi ng 
Ihe Lake Sinclair is nea-ly circular, an is4. 
bout eighteen miles acroſs. On the ealt ſide a; 
large marſhes of eight or ten miles extent {on 
the water; and near the lower end, on the cal. 
ſide, a'river enters it of a conſiderable biqneh, 
f. om which by a ſhort carry ing place is an cf 
conveyance to Lake Ontario, uſed by the Indi 
who inhabit the banks of this river, who area 
branch of the Souties or Attawawas. Thie land 
on the weſt-ſide of the lake is alſo tolerably cod, 
the timber chiefly beach and maple. 

At the ſouth- ſide of the lake, where the rue. 
St. Lawrence leaves it, it ſuddenly divides into 
two branches, forming thereby an ifland of con- 
{iderable extent, ſituated near the center of it; 
the caſte; moſt branch keeps a pretty ſtrait courſe, 
but that which turns to the weſtward forms 4 
lunge bay, leaving a point of land between tit 
and the lake called Long Point. From this bay 
it returns and joins the other branch, form! 
the aforcſaid iſland in the opening of the * 
an 
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end from thence keeps its courſe ſouthwardly to 
Ike Erie; the land on each fie of the river 
i level, good and fertile, quite from one lake 
to the other; on the eaſtward fide of the river, 
1 itele below Lake Sinclair, is a town of the 
| Ntawawas, and further down towa'ds Lake 
mie, on the ſame ſide, is a town of Hurons ; 
the river between theſe two lakes is near 800 
| vards wide; on the welt-lide, below the before 
mentioned bay, is the fort of Detroit. The 
| Prernch inhabitants here are ſettled on both ſides 
| of the 1iver ſor about eight miles. When l took 
' p-ticfen of the country ſoon after the ſurrender 
or Canada, they were about 2500 in number, 
{there being near 500 that bore arms (to whom 
| | alminittered oaths of allegiance) and near 300 
' Iwelling houſes, Our fort here is built of ſtocka- 
dots, is about twenty-five feet high, and 1200 
yards in circumterence; the ſitua ion of this 
plece is pleaſant, and the land very good; the 
* inhabitants 1aiſe wheat and other grain in abun— 
dance, and have plenty of cattle, but they en- 


n 


rich theinſe'ves chiefly by their trade with the 
? 


| Indians, which is here very large and lucrative, 

| | Below Detroit, on the ſame ſide of the river, 
{ rear where it enters Lake Erie, is an Indian 
ion of the Potta vatamies, and below that the 
R' ver Rouge, or the Red River, enters it op- 
te the weſt-end of an iN ind, which divides 
\ 1 | the 


— 


+. 
by 
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the River St. Lawrence into two branches as i 
flows into the lake; there are alſo a little above 
this, two or three ſmaller iſlands, Which ar 
very beautiful z the river is here about two milg 
wide, 

Lake Erie is zoo miles in length, from th 
ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, and eighty or ning 
ty miles wide at the weſterly end, and abou 
forty at the lower end, whe e it tapers off 1 
ſeven or eight miles, before the river leaves it 

The river enters the lake at the north-vt} 
corner; and twenty or thirty miles ſuuth of thy 
at the weſt-end of the lake, the river Miamc 
flows into it, I his river has an eaſy communi 
cation with the Ohio, by the river Wlbach, 
there being no more than twelve miles land- ca- 
lage between the two 1ivers®, 

At the ſouth weſt corner of Lake Erie, the 
Lake Sanduſky communicates with it, by 1 
ſtrait of half a mile wide. 

The Lake Sanduſky is thirty miles in length 
and eight or ten miles wide. Into the ſcuth- 
weſt corner of this lake the river Sanduſky, « 
Huron, flows. Upon the banks of this ri, 
and round the Lake Sanduſky, the Huron li. 


* Half-way between the river Miamee, and tit 
Straits of Sancuſky, the river Huron flows in, 0 
which there are ſome valuable ſprings, 

dians 


$ 


h 
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Jdians are ſettled in ſeveral different towns, in a 
very pleaſant fertile country. This nation of 
Indians can raiſe about 6 or 700 fighting men. 
They differ ſomething in their manners from 
the Souties, or any yet mentioned. They build 
regulat framed houſes, and cover them with 
bark. They are eſteemed the richeſt Indians 
upon the whole continent, having not only horſes 
In great abundance, but ſome black cattle and 
(ſwine, "I hey raile great quantities of corn, not 
only for their own uſe, but ſupply ſeveral other 
tribes, who purchaſe this article from them, 
The country of the Hurons extends 150 miles 
'weſtwardly of the lake, and is 100 miles wide. 
The ſoil is not exceeded by any in this part of 
the world; the timber tall and fair; the rivers 
and lakes abound with a variety of fiſh, and here 
is the greateſt plenty of wild water-fowl of any 
where in the country. The woods abound with 
wild game. In a word, if peopled, and improv- 
ed to advantage, would equal any of the Britiſh 
colonies on the ſea coaſts. 

Ihe country on the ſouth ſide of Lake Erie 
is claimed by the Five Nation Indians, but not 
j inhabited by them; they keep it for the ſake of 
hunting. This alſo is a fine level country to- 


| wards the ſouth, from the lake, for ſeveral | 


miles, having many ſtreams flowing thro' it in- 
to the lake, from the high lands between this 
| H 3 and 
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and the Ohio, Our fot at Preſque Ifle is up 4 
ths fide of the lake, abo'it loo miles from the 
eaſt end. From this fort is a cart ying-pla e 
about twelve or fourteen miles to the F en 
Creek, a b anch of the Ohio, The COuntry 
trom this fort, down to where the river flow 
out of the lake, is ſomewhat rocky and hilly; 
pa river that flows into the eaſt-end of the lake 
about ten miles ſouth of where St. Lawrence 
leaves It, is a town of the Five Nation Indiing 
he ceuntry on the northward fide of the s 
is allo level, the tener tall, bat nit near f 
good as on the futh-l.ils, There aire few 
itreams which water this country, and flaw in- 
to the lake on this fide, This country is inhabi. 
ted, or rather frequented by the Meſſiſſaugau lu. 
dians, who tarry no longer in a place than will 
game is plenty in it. They are a branch of ih: 
Souties, or Attawa vas. Upon this fide of the 
Jake, and oppoſite to Preſque Ile on the other 
fide, is a peninſula called Long Point, which 
extends into the Jake 250 miles, and is fix mile 
wide in the wideſi place, but where it joins the 
main not more than 100 yards. 

There are alio ſeveral iſlands in the lake, at 
the weſt-end, which, tho' ſomewhat rocky, 


are good land, and might be improved to ad- 
vantage, 


From 


pcres of land, which is very good. 
try on both lides the river to Little Niagara ap- 
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Fiom the eaſt-end of Like Erie, the river 
St. Lawrence runs north-eaſterly, incl nin; to the 
orth, about fifty miles, to Lake Ontario, Near- 
* to where it iſſues out of the lake, is 
new fort, ere Ned on the northerly fide, called 
Fot Erie. Son a'ter the river forms itſelf, 
the current is rapid, on account of the rocks and 
bo init, lor about a mile; over which, not- 
Wichſtanding, we work up veſlels by the help 
of windlaſſcs, A little belaw theſe ripp'es are 
ſeveral (mall iſlands, and at abwut fix or ſeven 
miles diſtance the tier is divide into two 
branches, by the fouth weit end of the (et 
INand, which extends almoſt down to Little 
Nia:a'a Fort, and contains no leſs than 40, ooo 
'The coun- 


pears to be good and truitful, and is wholly un- 
inhabited. 

Little Niagara Fort is nothing more than a 
ſtockade, and is about two miles diſtant from 
the eaſterly end of the Great Iſland, on the eaſt- 


ſide of the ri-er. 


Near this fort is a remarkable fall, or catarat, 


{inthe river, which deſerves a particular deſcrip- 


tion. This cataract is called the Falls of Nia- 
Lara, which, in the language of the Five Nati- 


ons, ſignifies a fall of water. The couiſe of 
che river here is ſouth- ſouth-eaſt, and about 
14 halt 
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half a mile wide, where the welk eroſſes it, ut 
in a direct line, but in the lorm of an halo 
Above the fall is an iſland of about half a mie 
in length, the lower end of which comes to the 
edge of the fall, The current of the river abge 
the iſland is quite ſlow; but as it approachy 
the ifand, and is divided by it, it runs mor 
\wifily, and, befo.e it comes to the fall, wich 
ſuch violence, as osten throws the Water to! 
conſiderable height, eſpecially on the well-{ice 
of the iſland, the Whole ſt:eam appearing in 4 
ſonm, tor even hefe the deſcent is equal to the 
ſide of a pictty fleep hill, When it comes 0 
the perpendi.ular fail, which is an hundrel and 
filly ſeet, no words can expreſs the conſte nat. 
on of travellers at fult view, ſceing fo great! 
body of water talling, or rather violently thrown, 
ſrom ſo great an height, upon the rocks below, 
from which it again rebounds to a very great 
height, appearing white as ſavw, being all con. 
verted into'foam,. thro' thoſe iepeated violent 
2gitations. Ihe noiſe of this fall is often heard 
at the diſtance of fiſteen miles, and ſometime 
much further. The vapour ariſing from the ful 
may ſ-metiumes be ſeen at a great diſtance, ap: 
pearing like a cloud, or pillar of ſmcak, and in 
it the appearance of a rainbow, whenever the ſun 
and the poſition of the traveller ſavours. Many 
beaſts and ſowls here loſe their lives, by at- 

tempting 


EE. 8 # 
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{tenpting to (wim or croly the ſtream in the ra- 
\pidz, and are found daſh ia pieces below and 


ſometimes the Indians have met with the like 
"fate, either thro! their careleſſneſs or drunkenneſs, 
| There are ſmaller falls in the river for ſeveral 


miles below, which renders it unnavigable. "The 
hank of the river, on the eaſt-ſide fro n the fall 
downwards, is 309 feet high, till you come to 
an the fort of ours, diſtant from Little Niagara 
nine miles, and this length they are obliged to 
carry by land, on account of the rapids above 
und below the catara d. The land on the other 
' fide riſes gradually, and perhaps no place in the 
world is fiequented by ſuch a number of eagles 
as this, invited hither by the. carnage before 
mentioned, that is here made of deer, elks, 
| bears, &c. on which they feed. The land on 
the weſt-ſide of the river St. Lawrence, from 
| this fort, or landing place, to Lake Ontario, 


| * owned by the Meſſiſſaugaus, and is tolerably 


good. The timber is chiefly cheſnut, The 


{ 
* 
\ 
\ 


eaſterly fide is owned by the Five Nations, and 
is thinly timbered with loſty oaks, which, at. 
1 firſt view, one would] be apt to think were arti- 
ficially tranſpoſed, Ihe river enters Lake On- 


{ tario at the ſouth-weſt corner, at which place 
is Niagara Fort, an handſome, well-built forti- 


i heavion, of conſiderable ſtrength, A large bay 


7 thovts up from the entrance of the river weſt- 


H 5 ward. 
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Ward. The form of this lake is oval, Vein 
about 260 miles in length, and 150 wide i in th 
middle. 

Ihe country on the weſt and north of ti: 
lake, down to the river Toronto, which is aboy 
fifty mites, is very good. 

At the weTt-cnd a river runs in, from wc 
are carrying-places, both to Lake Sinclair a! 
Lake Erie, or to fivets that ow into them, 

The country upon the lake, between 8. 
Lawrence and Toronto, is inhabited or owiel 
by the Nleſſiſſaugaus, and, by the fair aw | ty 
timber upon it, is a good ſoil, Hete is likewil 
great plenty of grape vines, By one of the branch. 
es of the river Toronto is an eaſy communication 
with the rive's flowing into Lake Huron, Un. 
wards of an hundred miles from Toronto, at the 
north-eaſterly corner cf the lake, the river Cat 
raqua flows into it; there are likewiſe fe.eri 
ſmaller ſti eams between theſe, From Catara'u 
is a Carrying-place to the Attawawas River, 
which jo ns St. Lawrence near Montreal. Thi 
country is alſo owned by the Meſſiſſaugaus, 

far nurthward as Cataraqua z they likewiſe clam 
all the weſt-ſide of Lake Ontario, and north a 
Lake Erie, but live a roving unſettled life, liter: 
ally without any continuing city, or abidn; 
habitation, as hath been already remarked « 
them. 
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River Oſwego, where we have another fort 
erefted, and a garriſon kept up of a conſiderable 


| At the eaſterly corner of the lake flows in the 
| 


ſorce; this is about 200 miles from Niagara. 


Ihe River Oſwego riſes from the Oneaida 


Lake, which is about thirty miles in length. At 


the eaſt-end of this lake ſtands a royal block- 
houſe, to command a ferry over the Seneca 
'River, The Oneoida Lake is «diſtant fifty or 
ſixty miles from the Lake Ontario, From the 
Onegida is an eaſy communication with the 
Mohock (and conſequently with Hudſon's) Ri- 
ver, by the way ol the Wood Creek, 

Ihe country upon the Lake, between Oſwe— 
go and St, Lawrence, is level and good for ſeve- 
Tal miles irom the lake. 

'I'his country is owned by the Five Nations. 
There are ſeveral rivers flowing thro' it to the 
like z the moſt conſiderable is the River Sable, 
which joins the lake eighty or ninety miles eaſt 
{of Niagara, and riſes near a branch of the Ohio, 
here are ſeveral falls upon it, and one higher 

than the Falls of Nia ara. "The fiream is about 
1:09 leet wide for a great way up. It is very 
__ concealed from the traveller, as he Paſles 


ton the Lake, by an iſland ſituated bef re the 


= ol it, About 150 miles up this river, are 


thoſe remarkable ſprings, greatly efteemed by 


the Indians as a remedy for almoſt every diſeaſe; 
they 
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they are called the oil- ſprings, on account of x 
oleous ſubſtance that iſſues forth with the Water, 
and riſes upon the ſurface of it. The Indians uk 
theſe ſprings for conſumptions, aſthmas, and u. 
rious internal diſorders, by drinking the water 
and for rheumatick pains, ſtrains, diſlocation, 
&c, by bathing, with great ſucceſs. A little {yr 
ther eaſtward flow in the river Arundicat a 
Chineſee. 

In the rivers round Lake Ontario are Cal;n 
in great plenty during the ſummer-ſcaſon ; an! 
at the entrance of the river St. Lawrence art, 
during the Winter-ſeaſun, an abundance of a kin 
of fill}, called white-fiſh, which ſeems to be pe 
culia to this place, there being none ſich ay 
where elſe in America, excepting eme few 4 
Long Point, nor can I learn that any ſuch are 
to be ſeen in Europe. In ſummer they diſay 
pears and are ſuppoſed to lie during that ſealin 
in the deep water, out of ſoundings. They air 
about the ſize of ſhad, and very agreeable to tht 
| palate, Here is great plenty of water-fow|, and 
gume of all kinds common to the climate, [nz 
word, the co niry round this lake is pleaſant, and 
apparently ferule, and capable of valuable im 
provement's, 

'The Five Nations have their towns, not ad: 
jacent to the lake, but at ſome, diſtance from |t 
«nd moſtly upon the rivers that flow into it. 

The 


4 
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| The river St. Lawrence takes its leave of Lake 
Ontario at the north-eaſt-corner of it. Near the 
lake it is ten or twelve miles wide, having ſeveral 
{ iſlands in it, on one of which, the moſt n rtherly, 
at the head of the rifts, is a ſmall fortreſs, erected 
by the French, and now kept up by us. A 
| little ſouth of this iſland a conſiderable ſtream 
| flows in, which riſes near Hudſon's River, and 
is called Oſwegotchy, and has frequent falls after 
| you aſcend it forty or fifty miles, The above 


ng 


5 


mentioned iſland is about twenty miles down 
from the lake, Here the river grows narrower, 
From Lake Ontario to the Cedars, the pre- 
| ſent weſtern boundaty of the province of Que- 
| bee, is about eighty miles, and from thence to 
Lake St. Francis, which may be called the noxt 
ſtage of bt, Lawrence, is neatly the ſame dil. 
- tance, 
On the ſouth-ſide of the river, at the bottom 
ol the rifts, is u ſmall village of the Five Nati- 
ons, and another on the ſame ſide towards Mon- 
treal, 

In the river, and in the Lake St. Francis, 


, 
| are ſeveral iſlands, which are moſtly ſeitled by 
| the French, belonging to the province of Que- 


bec, 
| 
The country on both ſides the river is tolera- 


bly good, and is capable of ſupporting many thou- 
ſands of inhabitants, 


On 


—— 
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On the northerly-ſide of the Lake St. Franc, 
the Attawawas River flows in and joins the ive 
St. Lawrence, as hath been already mentioned. 
The Atcawa vas riſes eaſt of Lake Superiq, 
from a [mall lake, where is an Indian tribe, why 
call themſelves Roundocks ; aud oppoſite to the 
norih-calt-corner of Inke Huron is another ſn] 
luke, which the Indians call Nippiſſong (in ther 
lang age a lake.) Uhe ſtreim which flows frm 
it is jutned by another of fume confide able bie 
neſs, that tiſes from ſeveral ſmall lakes among the 
mountains, Whee theſe two rivers winite ar 
Many iſlands, which render the paſſage very dh 
cult to find, From the hea l of the welt b ach 
of this river, there is but a ſhort portage to ano. 
ther that talls into Like Huron, by wh ch wir 
our trale's ſom times carry their goods to and 
from the [Indians in this part of the country ; bit 
this way is much more difficult than that of Ni 
ag ra, being obſtructed by a great number of ll, 
round which they are obliged to carry their god 
and canoes, 

"There is another very ſmall ſettlement of the 
Roundocks upon the river, between the ifl.n 
and its junction with the river St. Lawien; 
which junction, after a ſouth ealt courſe, is by 
three different channels; one flows into the 
Lake, St. Francis, and the - ther two form the 


Tland of Jeſus, north of Montreal, and met 
and 
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dad unite with the river St. Lawrence, at the 
Mit end of the INand Montreal. | 
| "The country upon the banks of this river 1s 
broken, and nut very good, till you come near 
the river St. Lawrence, The timber is chiefly 
White pine, of a tall growth. The winters are 
Fold, and ſubje t to deep ſnows, m ch more ſo 
han the main river, as we have traced it down, 
= is, however, preut plenty of beaver in this 
cuntty, and the river, for (ume way up, a 
wunds With lalmon, which two articles aig the 
«hicf ſubliltence of the Indians reſtding here, who 
pretend nut to keep any animals but dogs. But 
"aſter all, even this country, by a civiliſed induſtri— 
ous people, might be rendered fertile and de— 
lightful, beyond many in the world that are now 
very populous, 
I here are ſeveral ſettlements, of the St. John's, 
Cape Sable, and ſeveral other tribes of Indians, 
upon the ſtreams falling into St. Lawrence [rom 
the ſouth, between that and Nova Scotia, and 
round the gulf of St Lawrence, between that and 
i the Bay of Fundy, and the coaſts of the province 
| of Main, whoſe chiet ſubſiſtence is the wild 
game of the country, for they raiſe but little corn, 
and keep no cattle, 
There are alſo ſome Indians upon the north- ſide 
of St. Lawience, near Quebec, called Hurons, 
but none of any great account, - 


About 
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About thirty or forty miles below Quebec, 
river flows in from the north, that heads her 
Hudſen's Bay, or James River, on the banks 9 
which live ſuns other tibes of the Roundocks; 
but all the [ndians of the lakes exce ting the Hy. 
rons and Five Nations, have au affinity in their 
language, and appeir to be originally from the 
ſame nation, 

From this account of the country upon the 
river St. Lawrence, abu e what is now calls 
the province of Quebec, there ſeems a proſpect i 
future, not only of a fAlouriſhing province, but 
rich and g eat kingdom, exceed ng in extent 0 
territory moſt of the kingdoms in Europe, and 
exceeded by few, if any, in the fertility f iy 
ſoil, or the ſalubrity «f its air, and in its preſent 
unculti ated (tate, abounding with many of tht 
neceſſuries and conveniencies of liſe; and thy 
it has no (pen communication with the ſea, yt 
great amends are made for this defect by its nv: 
merous lakes and ſtreams running to. and from 
them, by which there is an eaſy communication 
from «ne part of the country to another, almoſ 
through the whole. In a word, there is no pat 
of North America at preſent diſcovered, exccpt- 
ing that on the Miſſiſſippi, that appears better 
worth ſettling, improving, and defending than 
this. It is in many reſpects preferable to any 0 
the colonies on the ſea-coaſts, excluſive of theit 
improvements, 
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improvements, and has a larger territory than any 
fix of them. | 


of This country, if any in America, will always 
i Have the advantage of the fur and peltry trade, 
dn account of its large lakes, and the extended 
J hninhabitable country to the northward of it, 


t oth of which will tend to keep up that valuable 
and lucrative branch of commerce here to the end 
pf time, 


| NA, & NUN N N N 
ö The RIVER CHRISTINO, 


'F HIS river is ſo called from the Indians, 
| | the Chriſtinaux, who poſſeſs the country 
djacent to it, Its higheſt ſource is, as hath 
deen mentioned, at the north eaſt of the central 
{ mountains, called by the Indians the Head of the 


country. 

It riſes in ſeveral ſtreams, all which bend their 
Tourſe towards Hudſon's Bay, and fall in with each 
Dther at different places, till, in the courſe of a- 
pout 150 miles from the ſource, they all unite, 
Þy which confluence a very large bay is formed, 


Jives. 


11 As 


Jound which a tribe or diviſion of Chr iſtinaux 
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As you advance further down the fiver, then 
are ſome few lakes, but none large, or deſerving g 
a paiticular deſcription, 

There are ſeveral ſmall ſtreams wich oy in 
on each ſide of the tiver, from a low boggry coun 
try, by which its waters we increaſyd, till hu 
ly it diſcharges ivlell au Hudion's Bay, ww 
200 miles north of Yo. k Fort, and about 305 
miles from the before mentioned mountains, 

The country adjacent to tits tiver is vallly in. 
ſerior to that on the lakes and the river 6 
Lawience, as may wel be ſuppoled from is 
northerly fitva'y hy it Iyivy between 55 an © 
degrees of north latitude, The winters ate long 
und ſevere, the en deep, and continues on the 
eaith great part of che near. The (oil is cold an 
barren, and ſcarcely capable of any valuable in 
proveiments 4 ſo that this country, excepting It 
wild game, ſeems to have very litile to invite ul) 
of the human ſpecies into it, or to ſublilt then 
upon when they vilit it, 

Near the bay, and for a conſiderable way uy 
the river, the land is high, and ſo thickly cover 
cd with ſpruce, hemlock, &c. that it is diflicul 
to travel thro' it without being entangled, but 
nearer the mountains the ſoil is better, The 
timber here is beech and maple, tho! ſome 
ef it is low and marſhy, and covered with hem. 
lock, 
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la, where it is unſit for grain or fruit of any 
And. | 
There are in the river ſome kinds of fiſh, and 
» beaver are taken here in great abundance, " 
WW ſome ermines, elks, mooſe, bears, &e, { 
here is alſo an animal reſemblins the mooſe, | 
t much ſmaller, which ſeems to be peciliar to | 
this country, The fiſh and wild game are the | 
le ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, for they raiſe no 


. 

wh Wind of grain, nor do they keep any animals ex- i 
” pt dogs. 
3 Ihe number ol Indian Warriors in this coun- , 
s y is ſuppuled to be abuut 2000, "They pene- ( 
ally cover their houſes, of huts, wich the tking 0 
e gf wild beaſts, and not only make them warm and | | 
Il cute, bit, aceon din? to their talte, very neat i} 
1 d elegant. "Theſe Indians have very near the 1 
a we langue With thoſe on the lakes, and norih | 
0 0 the river dt, Lawrence according to their i 
1 een hiſt «ry, or account of themſclves, they all 1 
tame round from the north into this count: y. 1 

ul Tho' the only hiſtory they have is a verbal one, 0 
8 funded down [rom father to ſon, they however ſ 
* gretend in this way to have an exact account ; 
uy for many generations back; and certain it is, " 
ir at thu" they neglect the education of their i 
"| children in almoſt every other reſpect, they are } 
: extremely careful and ſolicitous in this way, to q 
N) | 


acquaint 
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acquaint them with the hiſtory or ſtory of th,; 
anceſtors. | 

Further northward ſti!l, are ſome other tien 
that flow into Hudſon's Bay: but the county 
adjacent to them being ſtill more northerly, i 
inferior, if poiible, to that of the Chriſtinaux 
The Indians who inhabit it are much the ſame; 
only this ſeems obſervable in general, that the fur. 
ther north you travel on the American con: inen; 
the more ſavage and unimproved the nations aj: 
pear to be, 

Theſe Indians, and even the Chriſtinaux, rare 
travel ſouth of the central mountains; ſome fey 
of the latter have been known to viſit our trader 
at Lake Huron and Meſhigan; but their che gie 
trade is to Hudſon's Bay, to which place the Nip nev 


piſſongs, round the lake of that name, ſometina 1 1 
catry their furs thro! the country of the Chriſt. 1 (urs 
naux. It is probable that all theſe northern Ind: yoo 
ans are only different tribes or diviſions of the Þ Whey 
ſame nation, their manners, language, and cul. Þ Fhie! 
toms, being ſimilar, Than 

From James's Bay, and along the coaſts of ln: | Ghic 
brador, the country is inhabited, or rather fr: hen 
quented by a nation called the Eſkimaix, who Þ Ihre 
are a wandering unſettled generation, roving in th c. 
large parties during the ſummer-ſeaſon, and come | men 


quite from Hudſon's Bay northward to the Strat | ll 
441 


iſ 


j 


e 
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$f Belle Iſle, which they ſometimes c:ofs over to 
Newfoundland, 
| Theſe Indians give a different account of 
'$emſelves from the others: they ſay, that they 
roſſed Hudſon's Straits into this country 3 from 
Fhich it is ſuppoſed, by ſome, that they came 
rom Tartary; and, indeed, their cuſtoms and 
ethods of living favour this opinion, Not- 
Wichſtanding this prodigious extent of country 


Feroi's, being but about 4000 men. "They ſub- 
Liſt chiefly upon animals which they take out 
of theſe northern ſeas, ſich as whales, ſeals, and 
he. like; and eat or rather devour and gorman- 
Jize raw fleſh, when they cannot with conveni— 
ney cook it. 
Iheſe Indians <loathe themſelves with the 
urs and ſKins of ſich animals as they take in the 
ö oods and waters; during the winter-ſeaſon 


hey abide in caverns under ground, and feed 


"I on whale- oil and blubber, unleſs raw fleſh 
Fhance to be thrown in their way, "They travel 


emſclves, which are ſo conttised as to ride 
Inrouph almoſt any ſtorm char can happen; for, 
caſe of bad weather, they can lace or incloſe 
hemſelves in and keep dry, while the canoe is 
Folled over and over without damage. Theſe 
canoes 


er which they ramble, they are not very nu- 


Ehiclly by water, in a kind ot canoes peculiar to 
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canoes are made of ſkins ſtretched over a fe 
of ſmall timber, ery near in the ſhape oft, 
bak canoes, and then lined or ceiled over yi; 
ſeins; which lining or ceiling is ſewed fat, 
the keel and the gunwale, and then leſt ſo ly 
as to meet and lace together in the middle, 
there ſhou'd be occaſion, 

In the center between the two ends is a part 
on which divides the canoe into two aparimetn, 
in one of which, when a ſtorm threatens, « 
there is danger of overſetting, one perſon |> lis 
tioned, being laced up tight round the body wit 
the aforcſaid lining, and, in caſe of overſetting 
it is his buſineſs to right again, while che cha 
(for there is never mo'e or leſs than twins 
catiove When they venture ſar) is ſecurcly inclukt 
at the other end They ſometimes venture (e 
veral leanes to ſen in thuſe canoes in pat 
Whale, ſrals, &e. 

"Their chief trade is to our fort on Jamo 
By, and with ſuch vweſlels as frequent Ut 
colt four the ſake of trading with them. 

The Indians on the INind of Newſoundlai 
ap! car to be much the ſame fort with thoſe li 
IMUonicnhed, 

They ae called Micmacks ; they both ber 
the preateſt reſemblince of the wild beaſts of an 
ſav anc that we are acquainted with; on which 
accu 


Par. 
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* account they are conſidered an! hated as a bar- 
"'Y S$zrous and beaſtly people by all other Indians in 
the neighbour hood, who have but little com- 
1erce or correſpondence with them. 


The MISSISSIPPI. 


: THIS river takes its riſe at the ſoutherly 
part of the central mountains, upwards 
bf odo miles, as the river runs from its mouth 
'S Þt the Gulf of Mexico, Its higheſt ſource is a 


e of conſiderable bi neſs, oppoſite to or narth— 
7 eſt of which is a nutch or opening in the 
: It) tain, from which a large ſheam flows to 

dhe lake, carrying With it a red ſulphureons ſab— 
; Nance, by which the water is diſcoloured ; on 
which acc unt this is called the Red Luke, It 
1 Has a fine ſertile country on the tuch and ſouth» 
8 


Tilt parts of it, 
"The courſe of the Mich pi from the Red 
. Lake is nearly f.uth-weſt for upwari's of two 
Pundred miles, white it is joined by a ſmaller 
ream ſrem the weſtward, and its courſe is turn— 
ed neaily ſouth caſt tor more than three Hundred 
In les, where it is jained by the Muddy River, 
and beſore that by another not ſo large, flowing 
to 
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to it from the north-eaft, The Muddy Rim 
rig:s from the ſouth of the central mountain; 
out of the large bog before mentioned, and rum 
ſouth, inclining to the weſt, till it meets tle 
Mliſſiſſippi coming from the north-weſt, af 
which junction the river is near two miles wide 
The current from the head to this place is gener. 
ally pretty rapid, and has frequent and large falls; 
but the country on both ſides of the river, aul 
of the branches that flow into it, is exceeding 
fine and good. The timber lofty, but thin; 
the plains large, and fertile. The air and cl 
mate, even quite to the head, moderate and 
agreeable, 'I he winters ſhort, and rarely ſevers 
though in the ſame latitude, further eaſt wach 
they are quite the reverſe, it being obſervable 
that, after you paſs the great lakes and iJudlvlis 
Bay to the weſtward, there is a very perceptible 
change in the air, aud the fuither you trait 
weſtward, the more mild and temperate it grows, 
and the country is more a,rccable and feilils 
The lakes and rivers here abound with fich, and 
the wild boats or rice bef re-mentioned grows 
kere in great plenty. On the wide-extende 
plains are multitudes of wild cattle, which much 
reſemble the Spaniſh catile. There is alſo great 
plenty of deer, elks, buffaloes, and ſome bez 
vers, hares and panthers, and wild fowls in abut- 
dance, 
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dance, eſpecially turkeys, and another kind of 
*wood fowl, much larger, and almcſt as tall as 
man; theſe run very ſwift, but cannot fly, 
unleſs it be from ſome eminence, and a ſmall 
pace at a time. This fruitful country is at pre- 


ſent inhabited by a nation of Indians, called by 


the others, the White Indians, on account of 
heir complexion, they being much the faireſt 
ndians on the continent; they have however 
Indian eyes, and a certain guilty Jewiſh caſt 
ith them. This nation is very numerous, be- 


en, 
They uſe no weapons but bows and arrows, 
tomahawks, and a kind of wocden pikes, for 
which reaſon they oiren ſuffer greatly from the 
eaſtern Indians, who have the uſe of fire arms, 
and frequently viſit the White Indians on the 
banks of the eaſterly branch, and kill or capti- 
vate them in great numbers; ſuch as fall alive 
into their hands, they generally ſell for ſlaves: 
Theſe Indians live in large towns, and have 
commodious houſes; they raiſe Indian corn, 
ame the wild cows, and uſe both their milk and 
leſn; they keep great numbers of dogs, and are 
very dexterous in hunting. They have litile or 
Po commerce with any nation that we at pre- 
Jent are acquainted with, 


I From 


ing able to raiſe between 20 and 30,000 fighting , 
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From the confluence of the Muddy River th: 
courſe of the Miſſiſſippi is nearly ſouth for tw 
hundred miles (the current ſtrong, and in ſome 
places rapid) where it is joined by a large ſtrean 
from the weſt, which riſes four hundred mile 
from the central mountains, and its vaters chic! 
ly ſpring from the north and north-eaſterly par 
of the Miſauri Ridge, a chain, or rather a double 
chain of mountains, ſo called, which each ore 
towa ds the [{thmus of Darien. This is calle 
by the Indians the Bloody River, on account d 
the long and bloody wars which have hap enec 
between the Indians here and thoſe to the wal: 
ward, 

Four hundred miles further down, anothe 
river flows in from the north-weſt, which riſe 
near the Blocdy River, The two laſt mention. 
ed rivers are both inhabited by the Illinois In. 
dians, who likewiſe poſſeſs the weſtern banks 
of the Miſſiſſippi: for ſeveral hundred miles. and 
till you come to the river that flows into i rm 
the eaſt, and riſes near the G.een Bay, having 
but a ſhort carrying-pla:e to the ſtream that 
empties into that, and to another that falls into 
Lake Meſhigan, near Fort St. Joſeph. The 
country adjacent to this branch o! the Mifſhſlipp! 
was cnce inhabited by the Illinois Indians ; but 


they are now moſtly retired to the weſt-ſide of 
the 
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the Miſſiſſippi; ſome ſew {til} remain at the 
mouth of the aforcſaid river, where the French 
Had likewiſe begun a ſettlement, which extend- 
ed for ſiſty miles along the Miftiflippi, and a con- 

iderable way up the River Illinois. There they 
Faiſed excellent tobacco, and carried on a large 

ade with the Indians up the Miſſiſſippi, and on 
the lakes. They alſo raiſe here excellent wheat, 
bailey, and other grains. They had formerly a 
ood ſort here, well garriſoned, for the protecti- 


In of the colony; but, fince this place was ceded 


p the crown of Great Britain, the French have 
&cQed a garriſon on the other fide of the river, 
Phcre the greateſt part of the inhabitants have 
tired ; thoſe of them who were Germans (of 
Which there is a conſiderable number) choſe to 

ry on this ide, and become Britiſh ſubjects. 
Near this fort is a village of Indians; but their 
a geſt ſettlement is en the weſt- ſide, ſome miles 
bote this, where they hare a town containing 
tear 8000 men; and above that, about an hun- 
Ged miles, is anothe!:., They have alſo many 


Arge towns on the branches that fall into the 


er from the weſt, 
\F Theſe Indians live very well, have comforta- 
e houſes, make great uſz.of horſes; their coun- 
abounds with deer, elks, b:{faloes, &c. In 
e paits of this country the timber is fair and 
: | I 2 tall; 
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tall; in other parts, for ſeveral hundred mile, 
there is fcarce any timber to be found. The (gi 
and air are pleafant and agreeable. 

About an hundred and fifty, or two* hundred 
miles below, where the Illinois flows into the 
Miſſiſſippi cn the eaſt-ſide, the Miſauris joins: 
on the welt. This river takes its rife from th; 
eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of the before-mentioned Mi. 
ſauris ridge of mountains in many differen 
ſtreams, for near 1000 miles on this ſide, which 
unite with each other at different places, an, 
after an eaſterly and ſoutherly courſe of nei 
2000 miles, as the river runs, it flows into the 
Miſſiſſippi. 

There is perhaps no finer country in the worl 
than that which lies extended on each fide dt 
the Miſauris, whether we regard the ſal ibrity d 
the air, or the fertility of the ſoil. There are n 
this country near a thouſand Indian towns. The 
inhabitants on this river are called the Miſaur 
Indians, who are able to raiſe great numbers of 
fighting men; and have much the ſame cuſtoms 
and manvers as the Illinois, who are likewiſe 
very numerous. The goodneſs of the county 
which they both inhabit, if poſſible, miſt render 
life agreeable and eaſy to perſons who, like them, 
are content with having be demands of nature 
anſwered, without endeavouring to increaſe beſe 
demand 
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demands by any ſt1died refinements in dreſs, 
\ equipage or the modes of living. In ſhort, 
| theſe proyle, of any upon earth, ſeem bleſſed in 
| this word: here is health and joy, peace and 
plenty; care and anxiety, ambition and the. 
love of gold, and every uneaſy paſſion, ſeem 
{ baniſhed irom this happy region, at leaſt to a 
greater degree than in almoſt any. other part of 
the world. | 

The River Miſſiſſippi, after being joined by 
the Miſauris, is about ſix miles wide, and conti- 
4 nues its courſe ſoutherly ; it is joined by no con- 
ſide able ſtream after this for between two or 
1 three hundred miles, where the Ohio flows 
into it, and makes à large addition to its wa- 
ters. 


The country, on each fide the Miſſiſſippi to 


mis place, is much the ſame as that already deſ- 


cribed; but the climate is ſomething warmer, 


and is owned by the Tweeghtwees, or Yeahta- 
4 nees, on the eaſt-ſide down to the Ohio, and 


7 eaſtwardly from the Miſſiſſippi as far as the 


Wabach. 
; The River Ohio riſes in ſeveral branches, one 
of which is near Preſque Iſle, on the Lake On- 
tario, and within ſix miles of the lake; about 
ten miles down this branch ſtands Fort Du Beauf, 
from which place it is navigable for canoes and 
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{mall boats quite to the mouth. The courſe 9 
this branch is ſoutherly for ſeventy or eighty 
miles below Fort Du Beauf, where we had ang. 
ther fort, called Venango “. About tweut 
miles above this laſt fort, on the banks of the 


ſtream, are ſeveral little towns of the Mingo ln. 


dians, who removed hither from Hudſon's Ri. 
ver, and now belong to thoſe called the Phe 
Nation Indians. Oppoſite to Venango Fort thi 
branch is joined by another large one from the 
north-eaft, which riſes in the country of the 
Five Nations, and renders the navigation i 
more ſeaſable; and about haliway from thence 
to Fort Pitt, there is another which Joins it 
from the north-eaſt, and after their meeting i 
is called the Ohio River, till you come to Fort 
Pitt, where it is joined by the Monongakchk, 
which riſes from the weſt-ſide of the Allegan 
mountains in e grcat number of ſmall ſtrezms, 
that unite at no great diſtance from the moun— 
tain, and form this ſtream, 

Fort Pitt is a regular well-built fortreſs, 13 
kept in good order, and wel: garriſoned ; it is4 
very neceſſary poſt for the proteCtion of our fron- 


*Venango, Fort du Beauf, and Preſque lle, 


were all deſtroyed by the Indians in 1763 ; and 
whether they are rebuilt, I cannot tell, 


tiers; 
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tiers; indee! none is more ſo in this country, 
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eexcepting Niagara and Detroit. 


Fort Pitt ſtands upon the point of land between 


che riveis Monongahela and Ohio. 


From this the general courſe of the river is 
welt, inclining to the ſouth for near a thouſand 
miles, as the river runs, where it joins the Miſ- 
lifippi, At Fort Pitt it is a mile wide, but 
grows much wider before its jun- lion with the 
Miſſiſſippi, being joined by ſeveral ſtreams in its 
| courſe thither, as the Moſkongom and Wabach 


| 


ſrom the north, and the Taneſee from the ſouth. 


The Moſkongom riſes toward Lake Erie, and 
the Wabach near the river Miamee, the carry- 
 ing-place between them being but twelve miles 
long, at which place was formerly a ſmall fort ; 
at the diſtance of an hundred and fiſty or two 


hundred miles from this fort, another ſtream 
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1 flows, that riſes near the Illinois, and from 
which the Indians have a carrying-place to it, 
and often paſs this way, when bound to Detroit 


from the Illinois country; where the ſtream joins 
the Wabach, ſtood the Yeahtances Fort, ſo 
called from the Indians of that name, inhabiting 
the acjacent country, 

The Moſkong»m River riſes near one that 
flows into Lake Erie, about forty miles eaſt of 
Sanduſky ; and, by a ſhort carrying-place, the 

v2 Indians 
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Indians convey their commodities this way w 


the Ohio. 


As far down the Ohio as the River Wah, 
the country on each ſide is claimed by the Fir 
Nations; the Shawanees at preſent inhabit i, 
who can raiſe about three hundred fighting men; 
and further eaſtward, towards Lake Erie, he 
the Delawares, who can raiſe about five hundtel 


fighting men. 


Theſe are in league with the Five Nation, 
and hold their lands under them, and are ſome. 
times called the Sixth Nation; and all together, 
ſince this alliance, which is of ſome years ſtaid. 
ing, have the general appellation of the Six Ni. 


tion Indians. 


The Mouhocks are the head or chief nation, 


and preſerve a ſuperiority over the others, 


The Delawares and Shawanees raiſe but litt 
corn, and ſubſiſt themſelves chiefly by their 
hunting, at which they ate very expert; thei 
houſes, tho' covered with batk, are very com 


ſortable. 


Welt of the Wabach, as far as the Miſſiſſipp 
ſouth, to where the Ohio joins it, and north 40 
the heads of the Wabach and Yeahtanees Rivers, 
the country is owned by the "I'weeghtwees ot 
Yeahtanees Indians, who can furniſh out about 


two thouſand fighting men. Their chief 


ſettle- 
ments 
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] ments are at the heads of the before-mentioned: 
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' rivers. 


oo much can hardly be ſaid in commendati- 


on of this wide extended country upon the Ohio, 


1 . 


A a4 


— 
PPS, 


— „ 


the Wabach, Yeahtances, and other itreams 
flowing into it. 

The cuuntry between the lakes and the juncti- 
on of tf!'© Ohio and Milfiſſippi, for tereral hun- 
d:ed miles, and all thz country between Fort St. 
J :ſeph and the Green Bay, and between Detroit 
and the Iilinvis, and even much turther north 
than Detivit, is level, the foil excellent, the 
clienate healthy and agreeable, and the winters 
mode.atc and thort. Its natural productions are 
numerous and valuable. It is ſufficiently, but 
not tho thickly timbered 3; what there is, is tall 
and fair, and fit tor any common uſe, In ſhort, 
no covntry in this quarter, if any in the world, 
is capable ot larger or richer improvements than 
thi» 6 

There is a good coal- mine near Fort Pitt, 
made uſe ot by the garriſon for fuel ; and what 
is (till more in commendation of this country, it 
is ext: emely well watered by ſprings and rivulets, 
and has an eaſy communication with the whole 
world from the mouth of the Miſſiſlippi, and 
with great part of the interior country of North 
America, by its ſeveral branches, the Wabach, 

1 Iiſauris, 
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Miſauris, Yeahtances, the Ohio, &c. and wit 
the great lakes by way of Preſque Ifle, wheie a 
ſmall expence would turn the waters of the Jake; 
into the Ohio. At preſent the portage is but at, 
ſmall dillance, and the land level. Indeed (uch 
is the ſituation of this country, that, at or near 
the junction of the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, in ny 
opinion, within a century or two, it will beth; 
largeſt city in the world; for hither flow, aud 
here center, the exports of all the country upon 
the Miſlifſippi, above and upon the Ohio, tle 
Miſauris, the Wabach, the 'Taneſce, the gien 
lakes, &c, &c, The imports to this county 
will be moſt eaſy and natural up the rivers &. 
Lawrence and Hudſon, by way of Montreal ani 
Albany, and up the Delaware to Philadelphia, 
and from thence over the mountains, the navig 
tion up the Miſſiſſippi being d flicult, 

Below the river Ohio, on the caſt-ſide of the 
Miſniſtippi, down to its mouth, the county is 
owned and inhabited by the Chic ketaws for near 
two hundred miles to the eaſtward, This nau. 
on can raiſe 10,000 fighting men. The ſvil o 
their country is ſandy, and not ſo good as tha 
above deſcribed z however it produces rice all 
indigo to good perfection, of which the French 
have mad luflicient proof. 


Ihe 
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The Chicketaws generally live in large towns, 
their chief ſettlements are not far from the banks 
| of the Ohio, on the ſtreams that flaw into it 
L ſrom the eaſt. 


I weir houſes are not very elegant; however 
they have the art of making them tight, which 
neceſſity obliges them to do, to ſecure them- 
{ſelves againſt the flies, which are here very 
{troubleſome at ſome ſeaſons of the year, "They 
{keep cows, hogs and horſes, the latter in great 
! abundance, "They raiſe plenty of corn, beans, 
| potatoes, &c, but have very little game, ex- 
} cept deer. 

Ihe Cherokees inhabit the ſouth-weſt end of 
the Apalachian mountains, from the head of the 
7 Taneſce River, which flows into the Ohio, about 
a hundred miles before its jun gion with the 
Miſnmppi. The extent of their country from 
north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt is about four hundred 
miles, and about two hundred miles wide, It is 
very mountainous and broken, and difficult of 
1 acceſs any way, They live in à good oder as 
any ſavages on the continent, "They build their 
houſes with woud, and ciel them with clay mix- 
ed with ſtraw, ſo as to render them tight and 
comfortable. They have many ſmall towns 
{ diſperſed am ng the mountains on the branches 
of the 1ivers Taneſee and Savanna, They have 


great 


- * 
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great plenty of horſes, ſome black cattle, and 
many ſwine. They raiſe corn in abundance 
and fence in their fields (which no other Indian; 
do); they alſo keep poultry, and have orchar 
of peach-trees. They likewiſe attend to garden. 
ing. They are very famous for hunting, an 
their country abounus with deer, bears, and 
ſome elks and turkeys in great plenty in the fer. 
tile vallies between the mountains, 

The Cherokees can raiſe about 2000 fighting 
men. The Taneſec is wholly uninhabited be. 
low the mountains to where it joins the Ohio; 
but the country upon it is claimed by the Chicks. 
ſaws, a brave warlike people, who have buy 
one town, ſituated on a plain by a ſuna l ciett 
that riſes about thirty miles ſouth of the Taneſee, 
Their town is picqueted in, and fortified with 
a fort. They build their houſes much in the 
ſame form as the Chicketaws. They raiſe con 
in great abundance, and have large droves d 
| horſes, ſome black cattle and ſwine. They can 
 1aiſe about five hundred fighting men. 

The Creek Indians live ſouth-weſt of the 
Cherokees, partly between them and the Chick 
taws, St. Auguſtin and Georgia, and have 
level country. They live in the ſame mannes, 
and have the ſame commodities as the Chicke- 
taws and Cherokees, and can raiſe about 2000 


fighting 
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| fighting men. All the country of the Creeks is 
| infeſted with allegators and ſnakes of a very large 
8 Gze, and flies, that at certain ſeaſons are a very 


great torment to them. 
From the Miſauris down to the weſt ſide of 


| | the Miſſiſſippi the ſoil is good, till you come near 
the mouth of it. The French have a ſettlement 
(a litile above where the Ohio flows in) on the 
weſt-ſide ; about an hundred miles further down, 
another ſcattered ſettlement of theirs begins, and 
is continued for near an hundred miles, flom 
{| whence to New Orleans the country is beiter 
ſeti ed. The produce of this count ee rice, 


Indian corn, and ſome wheat. I. Iflind ef 


Orleans is a very beautiful and fertile ſpot of 
ground, on which the Fiench have a conſidera- 


ble town. The number of F.ench in this pro- 


vin e is about 100,000. The NMegroes are very 
numerous. The (oil towards the ſouth is well 


adapted to rice and indigo, and towards the 


north to wheat. The number oi inhabitants in- 

L creaſes very faſt, and will in a ſhort time become 
a large colony; and, if poſſeſſed by thoſe ambi- 
4 tious neighbours the French, will be capable 
creating freſh troubles to the Britiſh ſubjeQs in 


America; eſpecially as in it and adjacent to it 


are great numbers of ſavages, who are till in 


their intereſt, and whom they never yet failed 


to 
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to excite and encourage to acts of hoſtility, 
even in times ol peace. On the welt-ſide ot 
the Miſliſſippi, adjoining to the French ſettle. 
ments, are the Clataw Indians; their country 
is much like that already deſcribed, oppoſite to 
it on the eaſt ſide, and their manners and me- 
thods of living the ſaine with the Chicketaws 
and Cherokecs. 


ANON INKS. 


CUSTOMS, MANNERS, G 
ef the INDIANS, 


AVING thus endeavoured to give a 

{ſketch of the interior country of North 
America, ſo far as I have any knowledge or in- 
telligence concerning it, I will now more par- 
ticularly, but briefly, mention the cuſtoms, 
manners and connections of the Indians who in- 
habit there, 

Thoſe of them who have any concerns or 
commerce with the Engliſh, are ſuch as inha- 
bit from the .eaſt-ſide: of the Miſſiſſippi to the 
n of the River Chriſtino; and = 

| a 


2 
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all the nations and tribes in this vaſt extent of 
country, thoſe called the Five Nation Indians 
ſand diſtinguiſhed, and are deſerving of the firſt 
notice, "I'hey are dreaded and revered by all 
the others for their ſuperior underſtanding, acti- 
vity and valour in war, in which conſtant prac- 
tice renders them expert, they being in almoſt 
continual wars with one nation or other, and 
ſometimes with ſeveral together. I heir cuſtoms, 
manners, and modes of dreſs, are adopted by 
many of the other tribes as near as poſſible. In 
ſhort, thoſe Indians are genecally. among the o- 
ther nations eſteemed the politeſt and beſt bred 
who the neareſt reſemble theſe. "Their moſt 
northern ſettlement is a town called Chockona- 
wago, on the ſouth of the River St. Lawrence, 
oppoſtie to Montreal; but their largeſt ſettle- 
ments are between Lake Ontari» and the pro- 
vinces of New York and Penſylvania, or the 
heads of the Mohuck, Taneſee, Oneoida and 
Onondaga Rivers, "They claim all the country 
ſouth of the River St. Lawrence to the Ohio, 
and down the Ohio to the Wabach, from the 
mouth of the Wabach to the bounds of Virginia; 
weſterly, to the Lakes Ontario and Erie, and 
the River Miamee; their eaſtern boundaries are 
Lake Champlain, and the Britiſh colonies, 
When the Engliſh firſt ſettled in America, they 

could 
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could raiſe 15,000 fighting men; but now, in- 
cluding the Delawares and Shawanees, they do 
not amount to more than between three or 
four thouſand, having been thus reduced by 
the inceſſant wars they have maintained with 
the other Indians, and with the French, in 
Canada. 

"The Mohocks were formerly the moſt ny. 
mero'is tribe amongſt them but now they are 
the ſmalleſt; however, thev ſtill p eſewe a ſu- 
periority and authority ove: the reft, as the ;noſ 
honourable nati n, and ae Cc niited and ap- 
pealed to by the others in ah great emer..cncies, 
About 100 years ago they deſtroyed the gi cateſt 
part of the [1urons, who then heed on the 
ſouth-ſide o Lake Ontario. and the tems 
fled to the French in Canada for p ot«Qiv1; 
but the greateſt part have ſince 1e'urited t their 
own country again, and lite, by perm.ſli n 
from the Five Nations, on the lands at the we't- 
end of Lake Erie They aifo took priſoneis 
the whole nation of the Shawanees, who lived 
upon the Wabach, and afterwards, by the me- 
diation of Mr. Penn, at the firſt ſettlement of 
Penſilvania, gave them liberty to ſettle in the 
weſterly parts of that province; but obliged 
them, as a badge of their cowardice, to wear 
petticoats for a long time: they gave them, 

however, 
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however, the appellation of couſins, and allowed 
them to claim kindred with the Five Nations, 
as their uncles. They conquered the Delawares 
about the ſame time, and brought them into the 
like ſubjection 3 and alſo the Mickande s, r 
Mmegons, that lived on the banks of H dſon's 
River, They ſuffered the two laſt mentioned 
nations to live in any uninhabited part of heir 
ſouthern territory but the Jatter, upon condition 
of paying them an annual tribute. They alſo 
conquered ſeve.al tribes upon the frontie's of 
New England. Some nations to this day are 
not allowed to appear ornamer'ed with paint 
at any general meeting or congreſs where the 
Five Nations attend, that being an expreſs ar- 
ticle in the capitulations. LIhey hae been in- 
veterate enemies to the French ever ſince their 
firſt ſettling in Canada, and are almoſt the on- 
ly Indians within many hundred miles, that 
have been proof againſt the ſolicitations of the 
French to turn againſt us; but the greateſt 
part of them have maintained their integrity, 
and been our ſtedfaſt friends and faithful allies, 
They once burnt great part of the city of Mon- 
treal, and put the French into great conſternati- 
on; they have alſo conquered moſt of the Abna- 
ques, or eaſtern Indians. They now maintain a 
conſtant war with the Cherokees, Creeks, and 
Chickeſaws, 
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Chickeſaws, and many of their young men ate 
annually employ ed that way; others of them go 
againſt the Miſauri; and, in ſhort, they ſome- 
times carry their hoſtilities almoſt as far ſouth as 
the iſthmus of Darien ; but they have long lived 
in peace with the Indians on the lakes, and with 
the T weeghtwees, thoſe two nations being too 
near, and well provided, to retalia:e any affront 
they may offer them. 

The Indians do not want for natural good ſenſe 
and ingenuity, many of them diſcovering a great 
capacity for any art or ſc.ence, liberal or mecha- 
nical. Theis imaginations are ſo ſtrong, and 
their memories ſo retentive, that when they 
have once been at a place, let, it be ever ſo dif- 
tant, or obſcure, they will readily find it again, 
The Indians about Nova Scotia and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence have frequently paſſed over to the 
Labrador, which is thirty or forty leagues, with- 
out a compaſs, and have landed at the very ſpot 
they at firſt intended: and even in dark cloudy 
weather they will direct their courſe by land with 
great exactneſs; but this they do by obſerving 
the bark and boughs of trees, the north-ſide, in 
this country, being always moſſy, and the 
boughs on the ſouth-ſide the largeſt, 

It is alſo obſcrvable, that you will rarely find 
among the Indians a perſon that is any way de- 

formed, 
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ſormed, or chat is deprived of any ſenſe, or de- 
crepid in any limb, notwithſtanding the little 
care taken about the mother in the time of her 
pregnancy, the neglec the infant is treated with 
when born, and the fatigues the youth is obliged 
to ſuffer : yet generally they are of a hale, robuſt, 
and firm conſtitution 3 but ſpirituous liquors, of 
which they are inſatiably fond, and the women 
as well as the men, have alteady ſurprizingly 
leſſened their numbers, and will, in all proba- 
bility, in one century more nearly clear the coun- 
try of them, 

Indeed the mothers, in their way, take great 
care 0: their children, and are extremely fond 
of them, They ſellom wean them till they are 
two years old, or more, and carry them on 
their backs till the burden grows quite anſupporta- 
ble to them, When they leave the cradle they 
are very much at liberty to go when and where 
they pleaſe; they are however careful to in- 
ſtrut them early in the uſe of arms, eſpe-ially 
the bow, and are olten recounting to them the 
exploits and great atchievements of their anceſ- 
tors, in oder to inſpire them with great and noble 
ſentiments, and lead them on to brave and heroic 
actions. They introduce them very young into 
their public councils, and make them acquainted 
with the moſt im portant affairs and tranſactions, 

which 
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which accuſtoms'them to ſecrely, gives them a 
compoſed and man: air, inſpire: hem with emu— 
lation, and maces nem bold aud enterpriſing, 
They ſeldom cnaitiſe their children; when they 
are young, hey ſay, becauſe they are not end del 
with reaſon to guide them right, othet wiſe they 
would not do wrong; when they are more ad- 
vanced in life, they ſay, becauſe they are « ayable 
of judging, and ought to be maſters of their own 
aQions, and are not accountable to any one, 
Theſe maxims a e carried ſo far that parents 
ſometimes ſuffer themſelves to be abuſed by their 
children; and in the fame way they will excuſe 
any ill treatment they meet with from a drunken 
man: Should we blame or puniſh him, ſay they, 
when he does not know what he does, or has 
not his reaſon ? When a mother ſees her daugh- 
ter ac amiſs, ſhe falls into tears, and upon the 
other's taking notice of it, and enquiring the 
cauſe, ſhe replies, becauſe you ſo and ſo diſhonour 
me; which kind of admonition ſeldom fails of 
the deſired effect, The Indians do not always 


enter into a formal obligation of marriage, but 
take companions for a longer or ſhorter time, as 
they pleaſe ; the children which ſpring from hence 
he under no difgrace, but enjoy all the pri- 
vileges of lawiully begotten children, 
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The Indian men are remarkable for their idle- 
| neſs, upon which they ſeem to value themſelves, 
| faying, that to labour would be degrading them, 
and belongs only to the women; that they are 
formed only for war, hunting, and fiſhing ; tho? 
it is their province to make and prepare every 
thing requiſite for theſe exerciſes, as their arms 
for huntin,, lines for fiſhing, and to make canoes, 
to build and repair their houſes ; but ſo profoundly 
lazy are they, that they often make their women 
aſſiſt even in theſe, beſides attending all domeſtic 
affairs, and agriculture. 

Moſt of the Indians are poſſeſſed of a ſurpriſing 
patience and equanimity of mind, and a com- 
mand of every paſſion, except revenge, beyond 
what philoſophers or Chriſtians uſually attain to. 
You may ſee them bearing the m-Jſt ſudden and 
unexpected misfortunes with calmneſs and com- 
poſure of mind, without a word, or change 
of countenance; even a priſoner, who knows 
not where his captivity may end, or whether 
he may not in a few hours be put to a moſt cruel 
death, never loſes a moment's ſleep on this 
account, and eats and drinks with as much 


chearfulneſs as thoſe into whoſe hands he has 
fallen. 


Their reſol tion and courage under ſickneſs 


and pain is truly ſurpriſing. A young woman 
will be in labour a whole day without uttering 
| one 
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one groan or cry; ſhould ſhe betray ſuch a weak. 
neſs, they. would immediately ſay, that ſhe va; 
unworthy to be a mother, and that her offspring 
could not fail of being cowards. Nothing is 
more common than to ſee perſons, young and 
old of both ſexes, ſupporting themſelves with 
ſuch conſtancy under the greateſt pains and cala. 
mities, that even when under th-ſe ſhocking tor- 
tures which priſoners are frequently put to, they 
will not only make themſelves chearful, but pro- 
voke and irritate their tormentors with moſt cut. 
ting reproaches. 

Another thing remarkable among theſe peo— 
ple, who put on at all times a ſavage, crue! 
appearance, is, that thoſe of the ſame nation, or 
that are in alliance, behave to each other with 
an high degree of complaiſance and good na- 
ture. 

Thoſe advanced in years are rarely treated 
diſreſpectfully by the younger; and if any quar- 
rels happen, they never make uſe of oaths, or 
any indecent <xpreſſions, or call one another by 
hard names; but, at the ſame time, no duration 
can put a period to their revenge; it is often a 
legacy t ansferred from generation to generation, 
and left as bequeſt from father to ſon, till an 


oppor unity offers of taking ample ſatisfaction, 


perhaps in the third or ſourth generation from 
thoſe 
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thoſe who fi. it did tie injury. They are not, 


| however, Rrangers to the utility and pleaſures 


of friendthip, for each ot them, at a certain age, 
makes choice of ſome one near about their own 
age, to he their moſt intimate and boſom friend; 
and theſe two enter into mutual engagements, and 
are obliged to brave any danger, and run any riſk 
to aſſiſt and ſupport each other; and this attach- 
ment is carried ſo tar, as even to overcome the 
ſcars of death, as they look upon it to be only 
a temporary ſeparation, and that they ſhall 


meet and be united in friendſhip in the other 


world, never to be ſeparated more, and imagine 
they ſhall need one another's aſſiſtance there as 
we'l as here 

There is no nation of Indians but ſeem to 


| have ſome ſenſe of a Deity, and a kind of religi- 


on among them; but this is ſo various, ſo per- 
plexed and confuſed, that it is difficult to deſ- 
cribe it very minutely. Their ideas of the na- 
tue and attributes of the Deity are very obſcure, 
and ſome of them abſurd ; but they all acknow- 
ledge him to be the creator and maſter of the 


world; but how the world was created they 


know not, and of courſe have various conjectures 
about it. S:me- of them imagine that men were 


| arſt rained down from the clouds, and that brute 


animals deſcended with them. They ſeem to 
have 
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have ſome idea of angels, or ſpirits of an higher 
and more excellent nature than man; to theſe 
they attribute a kind of immenſity, ſuppoſing 
them to be every where preſent, and are fre- 
quently invoking them, imagining they bear 
them, and ac, or endeavou to act, agreeable to 
their deſires. They ikewiſe hold an evil ſpirit, 
or demon, who, ſay they, is always inclined to 
miſchief, and bears great ſway in the creation; 
and it is this latter that is the principal object 
of their adorations and devotions ; they generally 
addreſs him by way of deprecation, moſt hear- 
tily beſeeching him to do them no harm, but 2. 
vert evils from them: the other they addreſs 
by way of petition, ſuppoſing him to be propiti- 
ous, and ever inclined to di them good; that he 
would beſtow bleſſings upon chem, and prevent 
the demon or evil ſpirit ;irom hurting them; and 
to merit or procure the protection of the good 
ſpirit, they imagine it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves; and that, in the firſt place, they 
muſt become good warriors, expert hunters, and 
ſteady markſmen. 

The Indians depend much up-n their dreams, 
and really believe that they dream the whole 
hiſtory of their future lite, or what it may be 
collected from in their youth, for whi. h ceaſon 
they make dreaming a kind of religious ceremo- 
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ny when they come to ſufficient years, which 
is thus performed: They beſmear their ſace alt 
over with black paint, and faſt for ſeveral days, 
in which time they expect the good genius, or 
propitious ſpirit, will appear, or manifeſt himſelf 
to him in ſome ſhape or other in his dreams. 
The effect which this long falt muſt naturally 
occaſion in the brain of a young perſon, muſt 
without doubt be conſiderable ; and the parents, 
and other old people, take care, during the ope- 
ration, that the dreams they have 1n the night be 
faithfully reported next morning. In favour to 
particular conſtitutions, they ſometimes curtail 
this faſt to a ſhorter term than is generally judged 
neceſſary; and this good genius, or propitious 
ſpirit, being the ſubject of the perſon's waking 
thoughts, becomes alſo the ſubject of his dreams, 
and every phantom of their ſleep is regarded as 
figure of the genius, whether it be bird, beaſt, 
fich, or tree, or any thing elſe, animate or inani- 
mate, and is particularly reſpected by them all 
their lives aſter, When any perſon of more 
diſtinguiſhed parts than ordinary riſes up among 
them, they ſuppoſe him naturally inſpired, or 
arluated by this propitious ſpirit, and have an un- 
common regard and veneration for him on that 
account, ſuppoſing him to receive intimations 
and intelligences from the good genius, or ſome 

N of 
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of his agents. Religious impoſtures are not leſ- 
frequent among the Indians of America, than 
among the Chriſtians of Europe; and ſome ot 
them are very ſucceſsful in perſuading the mul- 
titude that they are filled with a divine enthuſi- 
aſm, and a kind of inſpiration, few knowing 
better how to act their part in this ſacred juggle 
than they, They often perſuade the people 
that they have revelations of future events, and 
that they are authoriſed to command them to 
purſue ſuch and ſuch meaſures. They not only 
preſcribe laws and rules, - and perſuade the po- 
pulace to believe them ; but undertake to un- 
fold the myſteries of religion and a future ſtate, 
to ſolve and interpret all their dreams and viſicne, 
&c. They repreſent the other world as a place 
abounding with an inexhauſtible plenty of every 
thing defirable, and that they ſhall enjoy the moſt 
full and exquiſite gratification of all their lenſes; 
and hence it is, no doubt, that the Ind ans meet 
death with ſuch indifference and compoſyvre of 
mind, no Indian being in the leaſt diſmayed at the 
news that he has but a few hours or minutes to 
live; but with the greateſt intrepidity ſees him- 
ſelf upon the brink of being ſeparated from ter- 
reſtrial things, and with ſpirit and compoſure ha- 
rangues thoſe who are around him ; and thus a 

father 
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father leaves his dying advice to his children, and 
takes a formal leave of all his friends. 

The Indians generally bury their dead with 
great decency, and erect monuments over their 
_ graves, They depoſit in the grave ſuch things 
as the deceaſed had made the greateſt uſe of, 
and been moſt attached to; as pipes, tobacco, 
bows, arrows, &c. that they may not be in want 
of any thing when he comes to the other country. 
The mothers mourn for their children a long 
time, and the neighbours make preſents to the 
bereaved father, which he retaliates by giving 
them a feaſt, 

The Indian feaſts, whether at a funeral, a tri- 
umph, a viſit, or whatever the cecaſion be, are 
very ſimple and inartful. The ſavage does not 
mortify his friend with a ſplendid appearance, 
but makes him cheariul by dividing his riches 
with him, and values not ſpending the fruits of 
a whole ſeaſon's toil, to convince him that he 
is welcome; nay, thinks himſelf happy in having 
ſuch an opportunity to oblige him. "The gueſt 
is ſure to be treated with an unaffected gravity 
and complaiſance, and that he ſhall not be the 
ſubject of whiſpering ridicule and banter while 
preſent, nor of cruel remarks when departed ; 
which certainly is a privilege they do not always 
enjoy among more civilized nations. Ner is 
a ſervile regard paid to the diſtinctions of high 
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and low, rich and poor, noble and ignoble, ſo 
as to leſſen the ſpirit and pleaſure of converſation, 
when the company happens to be made up of a 
mixture of theſe, 

The Indians being both of a very active and 
revengeful diſpoſition, they are eaſily induced at 
any time to make wars, and ſeldom refuſe to 
engage when ſolicited by their allies ; very often 
the moſt trifling provocations rouſe them to 
arms, ard prove the occaſions of bloodſhed and 
muider ; their petty private quarrels being oſten 
decided this way, and expeditions of this kind 
may be undertaken without the knowledge or 
conſent of a general council, or any formal de- 
claration of war, Theſe private excurſions are 
winked at, excuſed, and encouraged, as a !'i.eans 
of keeping their ycung men alert, and of ac- 
quaintiny them with the diſcipline and exerciſes 
of war. And indeed theſe petty wars ſeem ne- 
ceſlary, ſince their laws and penalties are inſuf- 
ficient to reſtrain them within the bounds of 
reaſon and common juſtice, and are a poor ſecu- 
rity of private property againit che inſults and 
depredations of any (ne; but when war be. omes 
a national affair, it is entered upon with great 
deliberation and ſolemnity, and proſecuted with 
the utmoſt ſecrecy, diligence and attention, both 


in making preparations and in carrying thei; 
(chernes 
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ichemes into execution. Their method of de- 
claring war is very ſolemn and pompous, attended 
with many ceremonies of terror. In the firſt 
place, they call an aſſembly of the Sachems and 
Chiet Warriors, to deliberate upon the affair, 
and determine upon matte s, how, when, and 


in what manner it ſhall be entered upon and 


proſecuted, &c. In which general congreſs, a- 
mong the northern Indians and the Five Nati- 
ons, the women have a voice as well as the men. 
When they are aſſembled, the Preſident or 
chief Sachem propoſes the affair they have met 
to conſult upon, and, taking up the hatchet 
(which lies by him) ſays, Who among vou will 
go and fight againſt ſuch a'natin? Who a- 
mong you will go and bring cap: ve3 from 
thence, to replace our de-caled ſtiends, that our 
wrongs may be avenged, and our name and 
honour maintained as Ing as rivers flow, graſs 
grows, or the ſun and moon endure? He hav- 
ing thus ſaid, one of the principal warriors riſes, 
and harangues the whole aſſembly; and then 
addrefles himſelf to the young men, and inquires, 
who among them will yo along with him and 
fizht their enemies? when they generally riſe, 
one after another, and fall in behind him, while 
he walks round the circle or parade, till he is 
joined by a ſufficient number, Generally at ſuch 

1 a congieſs 
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a congreſs they have a deer or ſome beaſt roaſted 
whole; and each of them, as they conſent to 
go to war, cuts of a piece and eats, ſaying, this 
way will I devour our enemies, naming the na- 
tion they are going to attack. All that chuſe, 
having performed this ceremony, and thereby 
ſolemnly engaged to behave with fidelity and az 
a good warrior, the dance begins, and they ſing 
the war- ſong; the matter of which relates to 
their intended expedition and conqueſt, or to 
their own ſkill, courage and dexterity in fighting, 
and to the manner in which they will vanquiſh 
and extirpate their enemies; all which is ex- 


Preſſed in the ſtrongeſt and moſt pathetic man- 
ner, and. with a tone of terror. So great is the 
eloquence or influence of their women in theſe 
conſultations, that the final reſult very much de- 
pends upon them. If any one of theſe nations, 
in conjunction with the Chie's, has a mind to 
excite one, who does not immediately depend 
upon them, to take part in the war, either to 
appeaſe the manes of her huſband, ſon, or near 
relation, or to take priſoners, to ſupply the place 
of ſuch as have died in her family, or are in cap- 
tivity, ſhe preſents, by the hands of ſome truſty 


young warrior, a ſtring of wampum to the perſon 


wioſe help ſhe ſolicits ; which invitation ſeldom 
fails of its deſired effect. And when they ſoli- 
cit 
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cit the alliance, offenſive or defenſive, of a 
whole nation, they ſend an ambaſſy with a large 
belt of wampum, and a bloody hatchet, inviting 
them to come and drink the blood of their ene- 
mies. The wampum made uſe of upon theſe 
and other occafions, before their acquaintance 
with the Europeans, was nothing but ſmall ſhells, 
which they picked up by the ſea-coaſts and on 
the banks of the lakes ; and now it is nothing but 
a kind of cylindrical beads, made of ſhells white 
and black, which are eſteemed among them as 
ſilver and gold are among us. The black they 
call the moſt valuable, and both together are 
their greateſt riches an] ornaments; theſe a- 
mong them anſwering all the ends that money 
among us. "They have the art of ſtringing, 
twiſting, and interweaving theſe into their belts, 
collars, blankets, mogaſons, &c. in ten thou- 
ſand different ſizes, forms and figures, ſo as to 
be ornaments for every part of dreſs, and expreſ- 
ſive to them of all their important tranſactions, 
They dye the wampum of various colours and 
ſhades, and mix and diſpoſe them with great in- 
genuity and order, and ſo as to be ſignificant a- 
mon; themſelves of almoſt any thing they pleaſ: ; 
ſo that by theſe their records are kept, and 
thoughts communicated to one another, as vur's 
are by writing. The belts that paſs from one 
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nation to another, in all treaties, declaration, 
and important tranſactions, are carefully pre- 
ferved in the palaces or cabbins of their Chief, 
and ſerve, not only as a kind of record or hiſtory, 
but as a public treaſure. It muſt, however, be 
an affair of national importance in which they 
uſe collars or belts, it being looked upon as a very 
great abuſe and abſurdity to uſe them on trifling 
occaſions. Nor is the calumet or pipe of peace 
of leſs importance, or leſs revered among them 
in many tranſadions, relative both to war and 
peace. The bowl of this pipe is made of a 
kind of ſoit red ſtone, which is eafily wrought 
and hollowed out; the ſtem is of cane, elder, or 
ſome kind of light wood, painted with different 
colours, and decorated with the heads, tails, 
and feathers of the moſt beautiſul birds, &c. The 
uſe of the calumet is, to ſmoak either tobacco, 
or ſome bark-leaf, or herb, which they often uſe 
inſtead of it, when they enter into an alliance, 
or on any ſerious occaſion, or ſolemn engage- 
ment; this being among them the moſt ſac ed 
ath that can be taken, the violation of which is 
3 ed moſt infamous, and deſerving of ſevere 
puniſhment from heaven. When they treat of 
var, the whole pipe and all its ornaments are 
rcd; ſometimes it is red only on one ſide, and 
by 
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by the diſpoſition of the feathers, &c. one ac- 
quainted with their cuſtoms will know, at fi:ſt 
fight, what the nation who preſents it intends 
or deſires. Smoaking the calumet is alſo a re- 
lizious ceremony upon ſome occaſions, and in 
all treaties is conſidered as a witneſs between the 
parties; or rather as an inſtrument by which they 


invoke the ſun and moon to witneſs their ſince- 


rity, and to be, as it were, guarantees of the 
treaty between them. This cuſtom of the In- 
dians, tho' to appearance ſomewhat ridiculous, 
is not without its reaſons ; for, they finding 
ſmoaking tended to diſperſe the vapours of the 
brain, to raiſe the ſpirits and qualify them for 
thinking and judging properly, introduced it in- 
to their coanci's, where, aſter their reſolves, the 
pipe was conſidered as a ſeal of their decrees, and 
as a pledge of their performance thereof, it was 
ſent to thoſe they were conſulting an alliance or 
treaty wich: ſo that ſmoaking among them in 
the ſame pipe is equivalent to our diinking toge- 
ther, and out of the ſame cup, 

The ſize and decorations of their calumets are 
commonly proportioned to the quality of the per- 
fons they are preſented to, and the eſteem or re- 
gard they have for them, and alſo to the impor- 
tance of the occaſion. 
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Another inſtrument of g:eat eſteem and im. 
portance among them is the tomahawk. This 
is an ancient weapon univerſally uſed by them in 
war, before they were taught the uſe of iron and 
ſteel; ſince which hatchets have been ſubſtitu- 
ted in lieu of them. But this inſtrument ſtill re- 
tains its uſe and importance in public tranſaQions, 
and, like the pipe, is often very ſignificant, 
This weapon is formed much like an hatchet, 
having a long ſtem or handle; the head is a 
round ball or knob of ſolid wood well enough 
calculated to knock mens brains out, which on 
the other ſide of the ſtem terminates in a point 
where the edge would be, if made an hatchet, 
which point is ſet a little hooking or coming to- 
wards the ſtem ; and near the center, where the 
ſtem or handle pierces the head, another point 
projets forward of a conſiderable length, 
which ſerves to thruſt with like a ſpear, or 
pike-pole. | 

The tomahawk likewiſe is ornamented with 
feathers and paintings, diſpoſed and variegated 
in many ſignificant forms, according to the oc- 
cahon and end for which it is uſed; and on it 
they keep journals of their marches, and moſt 
important and noted occurrences, in a kind of 
hieroglyphics. When the council is called to de- 
liberate on war, the tomahawk is painted all over 
red, 


Q 
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red, and when the council fits it is laid down by 
the chief; and if war is concluded upon, the 
captain of the young warriors takes it up, and 
with it in his hands dances and ſings the war- 
ſong, as before-mentioned ; when the council 
is over, this hatchet, or ſome other of the kind, 
is ſent by the hands of ſome warrior to every 
tribe concerned, and with it he preſents a belt of 
wampum, and delivers his meſſage, throwiag 
the hatchet on the ground, which is taken up 
by one of their moſt expert warriors, if they 
chuſe to join; if not, they return it, and 
with a belt of their wampum ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion. 

Every nation or tribe have their diſtinguiſhing 
enſigns or coats of arms, which is generally ſome 
beaſt, bird, or fiſh, Thus among the Five 
Nations are the bear, otter, wolf, tortoiſe and 
eagle; and by theſe names the tiibes are gene- 
rally diſtinguiſhed, and they have the ſhapes of 
animals curiouſly pricked an4 painted on ſeve- 
ral parts of their bodies; and when they march 
through the woods, generally at every encamp- 
ment they cut the figure of their arms on trees, 
eſpecially if it be from a ſucceſsful campaign, 
that travellers that way may know they have 
been there, recording alſo, in their way, the num- 
ber of ſcalps or priſoners they have taken. 


Their 
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Their military dreſs has ſomething in it ver; 
romantic and terrible, eſpecially the cut of thei; 
hair, and the paintings and decorations they make 
uſe of, They cut off, or pull out all their hair, 
excepting a ſpot about the ſize of two Engliſh 
crowns near the crown of their heads, their 
beards and eye-brows they totally deſtroy. The 
lock leſt upon their head is divided into feverzl 
parcels, each of which is ſtiffened and adorned 
with wampum, beads, and feathers of various 
ſhapes and hues, and the whole twiſted, turned, 
and connected together, till it takes a form 
much reſembling the modera Pompadour upon 
the top cf their heads. Their heads are painted 
red down to the eye-brows, and ſprinkled over 
with white down. The griſtles of their ears are 
ſplit almoſt quite round, and then diſtended 
with wire or ſplinters, ſo as to meet and tie to- 
gether in the nape of their necks. Theſe alſo 
are hung with ornaments, and have generally 
the figure of ſome bird or beaſt drawn upon 
them. Their noſes are likewiſe bored, and hung 
with trinkets of beads, and their faces painted 
with divers colours, which are ſo diſpoſed as to 
make an aweful appearance. Their breaſts are 
adorned with a gorget, or medal of braſs, cop- 
per, or ſome other meta] ; and that horrid wea- 


pon 
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pon the ſcalping-knife hangs by a ſtring which 
goes round their necks, 

Thus attired, and cquipped with the other 
armour they make uſe of, and warlike ſtores, 
they march forth, ſinging the war-ſong, till they 
loſe ſight of the caſtle or village from which 
they marched, and are generally followed by. 
their women for ſome conſi derable ſpace, who 
aſſiſt them in carrying theic bazgage, whether 
by land or water, but commonly return before 
they proceed to any action. 

When a ſmall party goes out, they ſeldom 
have more than one commander, 1. e. if the 
number does not exceed ten, which is one of 
their companies; if there be twenty, they have 
two commanders ; if forty, four, &c. and when 
it comes to 100 or upwards, a general is ap- 
pointed over the others, not properly to com- 
mand, but to give his opinion and advice, which 
they make no (cruple to diſregard, .if it does not 
happen to tally with their own; however, it is 
very rare that the directions of the general are 
diſregarded, eſpecially if countenanced and ſup- 
ported by the advice of the old men, which 
ſeems to be the higheſt authority both in the 
tate and army amongſt them, 


The 
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The generaliſſimo, or commander in chief, 
as well civil as military, among all the Indian 
to the northward, who ſpeak the RounJock 
dialect, is elective, which election is attended 
with many ceremonies of ſinging and dancing ; 
and the chief, when choſe, never fails making 
a panegyric upon the perſon to whom he ſuc- 
ceeds. | 

The Indians have no ſtated rules of diſcipline, 
or fixed methods of proſecuting a war; they 
make their attacks in as many different ways 2; 
there are occaſi-ns on which they make them, 
but generally in a very ſecret, ſkulking, under- 
hand manner, in flying parties that are equipped 
for the purpoſe, with a thin light dreſs, ge- 
nerally conſiſting of nothing more than a ſhirt, 
ſtockings, and inogaſons, and ſometimes almoſt 
naked. 

The weapons uſed by thoſe who have com- 
merce with the Engliſh and French, are com- 
monly a firelock, hatchet, and ſcalping- knife; 
the others uſe bows, tomahawks, pikes, &c. 

In any conſiderable party of Indians, yu will 
generally find a great number of headmen, or 
chiefs, becauſe they pive that title to all who 
ever commanded ; but all theſe are ſubordinate 
to the commander of the party, who, after al!, 
is a general without any real authority, and 

governs 
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governs by advice only, not by orders; for he 
can neither reward nor puniſh, and every pri- 
vate man has a right to return home when he 
pleaſes, without aſſigning any reaſon for it; or 
any number may leave the main body, and 
carry on a private expedition, when, how, 
and where they pleaſe, and are never called to 
account for ſo doing. 

The commander every morning harangues the 
detachment under his command, and gives his 
advice for the conduct of affairs during the day. 
If he wants to detach a party for reconnoitring, 
or on any occaſion, he propoſes the matter, and 
gives his opinion how, when, where, what 
number, &c. and it ſeldom happens that he is 
oppoled in any of his meaſures. So greatly are 
the ſavages influenced by a ſenſe of honour, and 
the love of their country, that coercive penal 
laws are needleſs to reſtrain and govern them 
upon theſe occaſions ; but then it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that the qualifications indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary to recommend a perſon to the chief com- 
mand among them, are, that he muſt be fortu- 
nate, brave, and diſintereſted; and no wonder 
that they chearfully obey a perſon in whom 
chey firmly believe that all theſe qualifications 
are united; to which may be added, that of 
ſecrecy in all his operations; in which art they 

greatly 
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greatly excel, their deſigns being ſeldom know; 
to any but themſelves. till they are upon the 
point of being executed, 

The chiefs ſeldom ſpeak much themſelves at 
general meetings, or in public aſſemblies, count. 
ing it beneath their dignity to utter their own 
ſentiments upon theſe occaſions in an audible 
manner; they therefore intruſt them with 3 


perſon to declare for them, who is called their - 


ſpeaker or orator, there being one of this pro. 
ſeſſion in every tribe and town; and their man- 
ner of ſpeaking is generally natural and eaſy, 
their words ſtrong and expreſſive, their ſtile tru- 
ly laconic, nothing being ſaid but what is to 
the purpoſe, either to inform the judgment, or 
raiſe ſuch paſſions, as the ſubject-matter natu- 
rally excites. 

Thoſe who profeſs oratory, make it their but: 
neſs to be thoroughly acquainted with the ſub- 
fect they are to ſpeak upon, and have the whole 
matter and method well fixed in their memories 
betorehand, that they may be at no loſs What 
to ſay, or how to expreſs themſelves ; and tho' 
they hold no regular parliaments, or courts cf 
juſtice, yet they have frequent opportunities to 
diſplay their talents this way, they being al- 
moſt conſtantly buſied in making freſh, or 1c- 


newing former treaties, in tenders of their ſer- 
vices, 
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| vices, in ſolicitations, in addreſſes on the birth, 
death, or advancement of ſome great perſon, 
Kc. | : 

In their private petty debates, not only the 
orators, but every perſon is heard who chuſes 
to intermeddle in it; and generally, if one has 
given a preſent to a ſachem for his vote one 
way or other, he is pretty ſure to have it, 
for they ſeldom fail of performing engage- 
ments of this kind, which renders juſtice in 
the redreſs of private grievances very precari- 
ous, 

But this is not attended with ſo bad conſe- 
quences as one would imagine, for their con- 
tentions of a private nature are few, and are 
generally compromiſed by the interpoſition of 
friends. | 

Avarice, and a defire to accumulate, thoſe 
great diſturbers of the peace of ſociety, are un- 
' known to them; they are neither prompted by 
ambition, nor actuated by the love of gold; and 
the diſtinctions of rich and poor, high and low, 
noble and ignorant, do not ſo far take place a- 
mong them as to create the leaſt uneaſineſs to, 
or excite the reſentment of any individual; the 
brave and deſerving, let their families or cir- 
cumſtances be what they will, are ſure to be eſ- 
teemed and rewarded, 


In 
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In ſhort, the great and fundamental prin. 
ciples of their policy are, that every man is na- 
turally free and independent ; that no one 
more on earth has any right to deprive him of 
his freedom and independency, and that nz. 
thing can be a compenſation for the loſs of 
It. 

When the Indians return from a ſucceſsful 
campaign, they manage their march ſo as not to 
approach their village till towards the evening. 
When night comes on, they ſend two or three 
forwards to acquaint their chief, and the whole 
village, with the moſt material c.rcumſtances 
of the campaign. At day light next morniaz 
they cloathe their priſoners with new cloaths, 
adorn their heads with feathers, paint their fa- 
ces with various colours, and put into their 
hands a white ſtaff or wand, toſſeled round 
with the tails of deer. When this is done, the 
war- captain or commander in this expedition 
ſets up a cry, and gives as many holloos or yes 
as he has taken ſcalps and priſoners, and the 
whole village aſſemble at the woter-ſide, it 
there be one near, As ſoon as the warriors 


appear, four or five of their young men, well 
cloathed, get into a canoe, if they came by Wa. 
ter, or otherwiſe march by land: the two firſt 


carry each a calumet, an] go ſinging to ſearci 
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| the priſoners, whom they lead in triumph to the 
cabin where they are to receive their doom. It 
is the prerogative of the owner of this cabin to 
determine their fate, tho' very often it is left to 
ſome woman, who has loſt her huſband, brother, 
or ſen, in the war; and, when this is the caſe, 
| ſhe generally adopts him into the place of the de- 
ceaſed, and ſaves his life. The priſoner, after 
having been preſented, has victuals immediately 
given him to eat, and while he is at this repaſt a 
; conſultation is held; and if it be reſolved to ſave 
the priſoner's life, two young men untie him, 
and, taking him by the hands, lead him directly 
to the cabin of the perſon into whoſe family he is 
to be adopted. But if the ſentence be death, the 
whole village ſet up the death holloo or cry, and 
the execution is no longer deferred than till they 
can make the neceſſity preparations for it. 
| They fiſt ſtrip the peiſon who is to ſuffer from 
head to foot, and, fixing two poſts in the 
gound, they faſten to them two pieces croſſways, 
one about two feet from the ground, the other 
aut five or fix fect higher; they then oblige 
the unhappy victim to mount upon the lower 
croſs piece, to which they tie his les a little aſun- 
der. His hands are extended, and tied to the an- 
gles formed by the upper croſs piece; and in this 
| p ſture 
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poſture they burn him all over the body, ſome- 
times firſt daubing him with pitch. The wha 
village, men, women, and children, aſſemble 
round him, and every one has a right to torture 
him in what manner they pleaſe, and as long 1; 
there is life in him. It none of the byſtaadlers 
are inclined to lengthen out his torments, he i; 
no: long kept in pain, but is either ſh t to death 
with arrows, or incloſed with dry bark, to wich 
they ſet fire: they then leave him on the fta ne, 
and in the evening run from cabin to cabin, and 
ſtrike with ſmall twigs their furniture, the wall 
and roofs of their cabins, to prevent his (piit 
from * there to take vengeance for the 
evil conminmed ON his body; 5 
the day, and the 
ſoicings. 

The above is their moſt uſual method of exc- 
cuting priſoners; but ſometimes they faſten them 
to a ſingle ſtake, and build a fire round them; 
at other times they gaſh and cut off the fingers, 
toes, &. of their priſoners, joint by joint; and 
at other times they ſcald them to death. They 
oſten kill their priſoners on the ſpot where they 
take them, or in their way home, when they hee 
any lear of their elcaping, or when they find! | 
inconvenient to carry them further, 
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But if they have been unſucceſsful, things 
wear quite a different face; they then return 
and enter the village without ceremony by day, 
with grief and melancholy in their countenances, 
keeping a profound ſilence: or if they have 
| ſuſtained any loſs, they enter in the evening, 
giving the death hoop, and naming thoſe they 
have loſt, either by ſickneſs or by the eneiny. 
The village being aſſembled, they fit down with 
their heads covered, and all weep together, with- 
out ſpeaking a fingie word for ſome conſiderable 
time. When this ſilence is over, they be, in to 
'ament aloud for their companions, and every 
thing wears the face of mourning among them 
for ſeveral days. 

Such in general are the manne:s and cuſtoms 
of the Indians called the Five Nations, which 
in the main agree to thoſe of all the Indians 
with whom we have any connexions or com— 
merce, as they all endeavour to imitate thele, 
But all the tiibes have ſome things peculiar to 
themſelves. Among the Hurons (who are called 
fathe.s by the Five Nations, and who are doubt- 
leſs of the ſame nation) che dignity of Chief is 
hereditary, and the ſucceſſion is in the female 
line: ſo that, on the death of the Chiet, it is 


not his ſon, but his ſiſter's ſon, that ſucceeds 
him, 
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him, and, in default of him, his neareſt relation 
in the female line; and in caſe this whole line 


ſhould be extinct, the moſt noble matron of 


the tribe or town makes choice of any one ſhe 
pleaſes for a Chief. If the perſon who ſucceed; 
is not arrived to years ſuffic ent to take the 
charge of the government, a regent is appointed, 
who has the whole authority, but aQts in the 
name of the minor, 

The Delawares and Shawanees are remarked 
for their deceit and perfidy, paying little or no 
regard to their word and moſt ſolemn engage. 
ment, | 

The Tweeghtwees and Yeahtanees are 1e- 
mar kably mild and ſedate, and ſeem to have ſab- 
dued their paſſions beyond any other Indians en 
the continent. "They have always been ſteady 
friends to the Engliſh, and are fond of having 
them in their country; they might no doubt be 
made very uſeful ſubjects, were proper fleps 
taken to chriſtianize and civilize them, 

The Cherokees are governed by ſeven 
Sachems or Chiefs (ſomething like the Unitel 
Provinces or States of Holland) which ar 
eleded by their different tr.bes or villages 
The Creeks and Chictaws are governed in the 
ſame manner, The Chickeſaws have a King, 

ans 
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and a Council for his aſſiſtance, and are eſteem- 
ed a brave people; they are generally at war 
with all the other Indians eaſt of the Miſſiſſippi; 
the Chittaws, Creeks, and Cherokees, and 
theſe Southern Indians, often fight pitched battles 
with them on the plains of their countty ; hav- 


ing horſes in plenty, they ride to the field of 


battle, and there diſmount, where the women 
fight as well as the men, if they are hardly 
puſhed, 

It is ſuppoſed that the Chickeſaws came from 
South America, and introduced horſes into the 
North. The Creeks and Chictaws puniſh their 
women when they prove diſloyal to their huſ- 
bands, by cutting off their hair, which they will 
not ſuffer to grow again till the corn is ripe 
the next ſeaſon, The Chi. keſaws, their neigh- 
bours, are not at all troubled with a ſpirit of 


| jealouſy, and ſay it demeans a man to ſuſpeCt a 


woman's chaſtity, They are tall, well ſhaped, 
and handſome-featured, eſpecially their women, 
far exceeding in beauty any other nation to the 
ſouthward ; but even theſe a e ex-eeded by the 
Huron women upon Lake Erie, who are al- 
lowed to be the beſt ſhaped and moſt beautiful 
ſavages on the continent, and are univerſally eſ- 
tcemed by the other nations. They dreſs much 
neater 
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neater then any others, and curiouſly adorn 
their heads, necks, wiiſts, &c. notwithſtanding 
which you will ſeldom, find a jealous huſband, 
cither among the Hurons or the Five Nation 
Indians, 

The men of the Ottawawas, or Soutics, ate 
luſty, ſquare, and ſtrait limb'd, The women 
ſhort, thick, and but very indifferent for beauty, 
yet their huſbands are very prone to be jealous gf 
them; and whenever this whim comes in their 
heads, they cut off the tip of the ſuſpected wile's 
noſe, that ſhe may for ever after be diſtinguiſhed 
by a mark of infamy. 

The Indians on the lakes are generally at 
peace with one another, having a wide extended 
and fruitful country in their poſſeſſion. They 
are formed into a fort of empire, and the Em: 
peror is eledded from the eldeſt tribe, which is 
the Ottawawas, ſome of whom inhabit near 
our fort at Detroit, but are moſtly further 
weſtward towards the Miſſiſſippi Pomteack s 
their preſent King or Emperor, who has cer- 
tainly the leigeſt empire and greateſt author) 
of any Indian Chief that has appeared on the 
continent ſince our acquaintance with it. He 
puts on an air of majeſty and princely gran- 
deur, and is greatly honoured and revered by 

his 
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his ſubjects. [He not long ſince formed a de- 
ſign of uniting all the Indian nations together 
under his authority, but miſcartied in the at- 
tempt, 

In the year 1560, when I commanded and 
marched the firſt detachment into this country 
that was ever ſent there by the Engliſh, I was 
met in my way by an embaſſy from him, of 
ſome of his warriors, and ſome of the chiefs of 
the tribes that are under him; the purport of 
which was, to let me know that Ponteack was 
at a ſmall diſtance, coming peaceably, and that 
he defired me to halt my derachment till ſuch 
time as he could ſee me with his own eyes, 
His ambaſſadors had alſo orders to inform me, 
that he was Ponteack, the King and Lord of 
the country I was in. 

At firſt ſalutation when we met, he demanded 
my buſineſs into his country, and how it hap- 
pened that I dared to enter it without his leave ? 


When I informed him that it was not with any 


deſign againſt the Indians that I came, but to 
remove the French out of his country, who had 
been an obſtacle in our way to mutual peace and 
commerce, and acquainted him with my in- 
ſtrudtions for that purpoſe. I at the ſame time 
delivered him ſeveral friendly meſſages, or belts 

L of 
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of wampum, which he received, but gave me 
no other anſwer, than that he (ſtood in the path 
I travelled in ti'l next morning, giving me a 
ſmall ſtring of wampum, as much as, to lay, [ 
muſt not merch further without bis leave, 
When he departed for the night, he enq fed 
whether I wanted any thing that his country al. 
forded, and he would ſend his warrior to fetch it? 
I afſured him that any proviſions they brou.ht 
ſhould be paid for ; and the next day we wee 
ſupplied by them with ſeveral bays of parched 
corn, and ſome other neceſſaries. At our ſecond 
meeting he gave me the pipe of peace, and both 
of us by turns ſmoaked with it; and he 4 
ſured me he had made peace with me and my de- 
tachment; that I might paſs thro' his country 
unmoleſted, and relieve the French garriſon ; 
and that he would protect me aud my party from 
any inſults that might be offered or intended by 
the Indians; and, as an earneſt of his friendſhip, 
he ſent 100 warriors to protect and aſſiſt us in 
driving 100 tat cattle, which we had brought 
for the uſe of the detachment from Pittſburg, 
by the way of Pieſque Iſle. He likewile ſent 
to the ſeveral Indian towns on the ſouth-lide 
and weſt-end of Lake Eric, to inform them 


that I had his conſent to come into the country. 
He 
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He attended me conſtantly aſte this interview 
till | arrived at Detroit, and while | remained in 
the country, and was the means of preſerving 
the detachment from the fury of the lndians, 
who had aſſembled at the mouth of the ſtrait with 
an intent to cut us off, 

I had ſeveral conferences with him, in which 
he diſcove ed great ſtrength of judgment, and a 
thirlt after knowledge. He endeavoured to in- 
form himſelf of or military o:der and diſcipline, 
He o ten intimatcd to me, that he could be con- 
tent to reign in his country in ſubordination to 
the King of Great Britain, and was willing to 
pay him ſuch annual acknowledgment as he was 
able in furs, and to call him his uncle. He was 
curious to know our methods ot manufacturing 
cl th, iron, &c. and expreſſed a great deſire to 
ſee England, and offered me a part of his coun- 
tiy if | would conduct him there. He aſſured 
me, that he was inclined to live peaceably with 
the Engliſh while they uſed him as he deſerved, 
and to encourage their ſettling in his country; 
but intimated, that, if they treated him with 
ne.lect, he would ſhut up the way, and exclude 
them from it; in ſhort, his whole converſation 
ſuſhciently indicated that he was far from con— 
ſidering himſelf as a conquered Prince, and that 
he expected to be treated with the reſ{-c&t and 

| 2 
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honour due to a King or Emperor, by all 
who came into his country, or treated with 
him, 

In 1763, this Indian had the art and addref; 
to draw a number of tribes into a confederacy, 
with a deſign firſt to reduce the Engliſh forts up- 
on the lakes, and then make a peace to his 
mind, by which he intended to eſtabliſh fim. 
ſelf in his Imperial authority; and ſo wiſely 
were his meaſures taken, that, in fifteen dayz 
time, he reduced or tock ten of our gartiſuns, 
which were all we had in his country, except 
Detroit; and had he carried this garriſon alſo, 
nothing was in the way to obſtruct his ſcheme, 
Some of the Indians left him, and by his con- 
ſent made a ſeparate peace; but he would not 
be active or perſona;ily concerned in it, ſaying, 
that when he made a peace, it ſhould be ſuch 
an one as would be uſeful and honourable to 
himſelf, and to the King of G:eat Britain: but 
he has not as yet propoſed his terms. 

In 1763, when I went to throw proviſions 
into the gart iſon at Detroit, I ſent this Indian a 
bottle of brandy by a Frenchman, His coun- 
ſellors adviſed him not to taſte it, inſinuating 
that it was poiſoned, and ſent with a deſign to 
kill him; but Ponteack, with a nobleneſs of 
mind, laughed at their ſuſpicions, ſaying it was 

not 
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not in my power to kill him, who had ſo lately 
ſaved my life, 

In the late war of his, he appointed a com- 
miſſary, and began to make money, or bills of 
credit, which he hath ſince punCtually redeem- 
ed. His money was the figure of what he want- 
ed in exchange for it, drawn upon bark, and 
the ſhape of an otter (his arms) drawn under 
it. Were proper meaſures taken, this Indian 
might be rendered very ſerviceable to the Britiſh 
trade and ſettlements in this country, more 
extenſively ſo than any one that hath ever been 
in alliance with us on the continent. 

In travelling northward from Montreal, to- 
wards the Ottawawas river, you mect with 
ſome few villages belonging to the Round Heads, 
and Ottawawas. The Round Heads are ſo call- 
ed from the ſhape of their heads, there being 
all poſſible pains taken by their mothers to 
make their heads round in their infancy, this 
being eſteemed a great beauty, 

On the banks of the river St. Joſeph, that 
flows into Lake Meſhigan, are two towns ſet- 


| tled not long ſince by the Pottawatamees and 


Veahtanees. The Miamee Indians were tor- 
merly ſettled upon this river, but ate now def- 
perſed into ſeveral parts of the country, upon 


| the Miamce and the Wabach that empties into 
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the Ohio; the luſt are now known by the name 
ol the Yeahtanees ; they: are remarkably good- 
humoured and well diſpoſed, and always treat 
their priſone s with kindneſs, contrary to the 
practice of moſt other Indians. 

The language of almoſt all the Indians to the 
northwerd, is undoubtedly derived either from 
that of the Five Nations or the Ottawawas ; 
and any one who is maſter of theſe zwo tongues, 
may make himſelf thoroughly underſtood by 
upwards of 160 tribes of Indians; for though 
each tribe has ſome peculiarities in their lan— 
guage, no great difficulty ariſes therefrom in 
conveiſation. 

The Ottawawas, of the two, is underſtood 
and ſpoke by the greateſt number. Indeed the 
Five Nations ſpeak five diſtint dialects, tho 
they perfectly underſtand each other, 

The Mohock diale&t is the moſt copious, 
pathetic, and noble, Their diſcourſes run like 
a gentle flowing ſtream, witho1t noiſe or tumult, 
Their lips ſcarcely move through a whole ſpeech. 
The Ottawawas is ſpoke quicker, and with 
gicatcr emotion: but both languages are ſtrong 
and exp reſſive; and, what is more remkable, 
they are obſerved univerſally to utter themſelves 

with great props! icty; a falſe ſyntax, or Wrong 


pronunciation, is feldom known among them 
Their 
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Their language is in many reſpects very deficient, 
as they have few words expreſſive of our abſtrac- 
ted ideas, for before their acquaintance with us 
they talked about few things that were not pre- 
ſent and ſenſible; ſo that we are obliged, in or- 
der to communicate ſome of our ideas to them, 
to make uſe of numberleſs circumlocutions, 
which are tedious and perplexing both to ſpeaker 
and hearer. 

The Indians, eſpecially to the ſouthward, do 
not neglect to fortify themſelves, many of their 
towns being well ſtockadoed, ſo as to ſtand a 
long ſiege againſt an enemy unacquainted with 
the arts of war. The Five Nations were for— 
merly accounted the beſt architects on the con- 


tinent, and are now inferior to thoſe only near 


Lake Superior, and ſome nations to the weſt- 
ward. The Indian hunting houſes are gene- 
rally but the work of half an hour at the moſt, 
and ſometimes they range through the woods 
for months toge her, without any houſe at all, 
or any covering but a ſkin or blanket, 

It is very diſagreeable travel ing with them, 
on account of their being enemies to converſa- 
tion; for they not only never ſpeak themſelves 
but when neceſſity obliges them, but are diſ- 
pleaſed with their company it they talk or con- 
verſe upon a march by land, or a voyage by 


L 4 water, 
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water. Among the Chickeſaws, Crecks, Chero- 
kees, and others to the ſouthward, you will find 
a conjuror in almoſt every village, who pre- 
tends to great things, both in politicks and phy- 
ſick, undertaking to reveal the moſt hidden ſe- 
crets, and to tell what paſſes in the moſt ſecret 
Cabinets, and cauſe the molt difficult negotati- 
ons to ſucceed, to procure go d fortune to their 
warriors and hunters, &c. The conjuror, to 
prepare himſelf for theſe exploits, takes a ſound 
ſweat in a ſtore, and directly after it plunges in- 


to a river or lake, be it ever ſo cold, But the 


principal employment of theſe artiſts, is the 
practice of phyſick and ſurgery. The Indians 
have ſew diſtempers among them, in compariſon 
of what we have. The gout, gravel, bilious 
cholic, apoplexy, and many other diſorders 
common to us, are unknown to them ; nor was 
the ſinall pox among them till we gave them 
the infection, ſince which it hath greatly thinned 
the numbers of ſeveial tribes, They make uſe 
of ſimples in wounds, fractures, diſlocations, 
&c. pouring in the juice or infuſion of roots, 
herbs, &c. into the wound, or into an inci— 
ſion made for the purpoſe. They likewiſe make 
ſrequent uſe of bathing, and, during the courſe 
of the means, the patient has very little nouriſh- 
ment allowed him; and when theſe ſimple 

means 
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means ( which almoſt every one among them 
knows how to app'y } prove inefte "tual, the 
conjuror is calle, who exerciſes his legerdemain 
over the patient; and whether the patient lives 
or dies, the worthy doo is ſure to fave his 


credit; for when he ſees all hope of recovery 


paſt, he never fails to p eſcrive ſomething that 
cannot be pro: ured or performed, pretending it 
to be indiſpenſibly neceſſuy, and its efficacy in 
the preſent caſe infallible, 

The Indians certainly have remedies that ſel- 
dom fail in many diſorders of their defire.l effect, 
particalarly in the palſy, dropſy, ani] the vene- 
real diſorder, "I'hey fre juently make uſe of cup- 


ping and phlebtomy ; bit their moſt univerſal 


remedy is ſweating, and the cold bath immedia- 
tely after it. [hey very often take a ſweat by 


way of refreſhment, to compoſe their minds, 


| and to enable them to ſpeak with greater fluency 
in publick, 


They never think a perſon very dangerouſly 
ſick till he refuſes all kinds of nouriſhment ; and, 
when this is the caſe, frequently attribute the 
diſorder to witchcraft, and then the conjuror 


is ſure to be called, who, after ſweating, cry- 
ing, and beating himſelf, and invoking his ge- 


nius, confidently aſſigns the cauſe of the diſorder 


and a remedy, 
L 5 The 
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The ſavages who. inhabit, or rather wands: 


upon the coaſts of Labrador, about the Gulk 


of St, Lawrence, and the ſtraits of Bel'eife, 
bear very little reſemblance to any of the other 
Indians in America, They wander in large 
parties, are great cowards ; their horrid appear— 
ance is the chief thing to be feared from them; 
they muffle themſelves up in ſuch manner as al. 
moſt conceals their faces, their ſhirts terminating 
in a kind of hood about their head, and at tw 


comes out a tuft of hair that hangs over their 


foreheads; their coat hangs behind as law az 
their thighs, and terminates belore in a point a 
little below their girdle ; from their girdle hangs 
a border of trinkets, ſhells, bones, &c. Their 
chief cloathing are ſkins and ſurs, which they 
put on one over another, to a great number; 
notwithſtanding which heavy dieſs they appear 
to be ſupple and active. They are governed by 
the old men of each tribe, who form a kind of a 
ſenate. Our acquaintance with the Siaux Nip- 
piſſongs, and other northern Indians, is yet but 
very ſlender; but, by the accounts we have, 


they are idle, ſavage, cruel, and beaſtly, be- 


yond any other nations on the continent, 

The Seguntacooks, or the Abnaques, ſettled 
in New England, were formerly very numerous, 
as were the Mimaux in Nova Scotia. Of the 

Penobſcob 
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Penobſcots, Narigeewalks, the Saint John In- 
dians, and many others to the eaſtward and 
ſouthward of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, there 
are now ſcarce any footſteps to be found, except 
a few families diſperſed up and down, | 

The bark-canoes, uſed by the Indians, ſeem 
for their curious workmanſhip to deſerve parti- 
cular notice. They are made of two kinds of 


bark, viz. elm and birch, Thoſe made of elm 


are generally ſhorter than the others, and not 
ſo neatly conſtructed. The birch-canoes are 
uſed by the Engliſh as well as the Indians upon 
the inland lakes and rivers; they diſtend the 
bark, which is very thick, upon a frame of 
cedar or pine; between the bark and the fame 
they put ſmall ſplinters, which help to ftiffen 
and ſtrengthen the canoe. The two ends riſe 
gradually, and terminate in ſharp points exaaly 
alike. He that fits behind ſteers, and he that 
is forward looks out to prevent their running 
foul of any thing that might damage the veſſel. 
They fit flat on the bottom, or kneel upon it; 
their paddles are five or fix feet in lengih, and 
are in general made oi maple. When they go 
againſt a current, they uſe ſetting poles ; but in 


doing this great care muſt be taken to preſerve 


an equilibrium; the canoes being very light, 
are eaſily overſet. 
The 
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The bark ribs and bars are ſewed together 
with ſpruce or pine roots, ſplit to a ſuitable ſize, 


which are more pliant, and do not dry ſo quick 


as the elm-bark, All the ſeams are beſmeate( 
with gum, inſide and out, and every day they 
examine them, A large canoe will carry twelve 
men, and ſome of them more. Among all the 
ſavages the Ottawawas are the beſt builders, 
The Indians, in the months of February and 
March, extract the juice from the maple-tree, 
which is wholeſome and delicious to the palate, 
The way they extract it is by cutting a notch 
in the body of the tree, and, by means of a 
piece of wood or quill, convey the juice from 
the tree to a veſlel placed to receive it. The 
ſame tree may be tapped for ſeveral years ſuc- 
ceſſively. The liquor is as clear as ſpring-water, 
and is very refreſhing. It is accounted a very 
good pectoral, and was never known to hurt 
any one, tho' he drank ever ſo freely of it. 
This liquor will not freeze, but, when kept 
any time, becomes excellent vinegar, The In- 
dians, by boiling it, make from it a kind of 
ſugar, which has a taſte very much like honey, 
but is milder, and aufſwers all the ends of ſugar 
for ſweetening; and, no doubt, was it proper- 
ly manufactured, might be rendered equal to 
that extracted from ſugar-cane. A manufactory 
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of this kind is begun in the Province of New 


Vork, near South Bay, which [ am told anſwers 


very well, and produces conſiderable quantities 
of powder and loaf ſugar, 

There have been many conjectures concern» 
ing the different nations of Indians in America, 
as who, what, and-from whence they are, it 
being taken for granted that they are emigrants 
from ſome other country, But as the Indians 
are very ſolicitous and care:ul to hand down 
their own ſtory from father to ſon, perhaps the 
account they give of themſelves is moſt deſerv- 
ing of credit, The Hurons and Five Nation 
Indians, «nd all the other nations to the ſouth- 
ward (except the Chickeſaws) agree that they 
came from the ſetting of the ſun into this coun- 
try. The Chickeſaws came fiom South America 
ſince the Spaniards took poſſeſſion of it. The 
Indians on the great lakes north of the River St. 
Law:ence, and thoſe between that river and 
the Bay of Fundy, and quite to Hudſon's Bay 
northward (except the Eſkimaux) tell us that 
they came from the northward, 

It will perhaps be agreeable to ſome to ſub- 


Join here an account of the moſt remarkable ani- 


mals in America, and of the manner in which 
the ſavages take them. And among theſe the 
Beaver is deſerving of the firſt notice, This 


animal 
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animal was not unknown in Europe before the 
diſcovery of America, It is an amphibious qua- 
drupede, that continues not long at a time in 
the water, but yet cannot live without freqnently 
bathing in it, A large beaver will weigh 60 or 
70 lb. Their colour is different, according tg 
the country they are taken in. To the norch— 
ward they are quite black, and to the ſouthward 
they are almoſt white, and in the country of 
the Illinois they are almoſt the colour of the 
deer, and ſome have been ſeen of a yellowiſh 
or ſtraw colour; but it is obſerved, that the 
lighter their colour, the leſs valuable is their 
fur. 

The beaver lives to a great age; the female; 
generally bring forth four young ones at a time, 
Its jaws are furniſhed with two cutters and eight 
grinders; the upper cutter is two inches and a 
half long, and the lower ſomething longer, 
The upper jaw projects over the lower one; 
the head is ſhaped like the head of a rat, and is 
ſmall in proportion to the body; its ſnout is long, 
its eyes are ſmall and ſhort, and round and ſhag- 
gy on the outſide, but have no hair within, Its 
fore-feet are not more than five or ſix inches 
long, the nails are indented, and hollow like a 
quill; the hind- feet are flat, and webbed between 


the toes like thoſe of a duck ; they walk very 
flow, | 
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ſlow, but ſwim faſt; the tail is ſhaped like the 
blade of a paddle, is four inches broad wheve it 
joins the body, five or ſix in the middle, and 
three at the extremity, about an inch thick, and 
a foot long; and there is no fleth, fowl, or 
fiſh, that is more agreeable to the palate and 
the ſtomach than this part of the beaver; it is 
coveicd with a ſcaley ſkin, the ſcales being near 
a quarter of an inch long, and fold over each 
other like thoſe of a fiſh. 

The muſk bags or caſtor taken from theſe 
animals is of great uſe among druggiſts, but it 
is ſaid are not ſo good in America as in Ruſſia, 
The Indians alfo uſe them in many diſorders. 
They dreſs themſelves in mantles made of their 
ſkins, which after they have worn for ſome 
time grow more valuable, for the long hair 
drops off, and the fur remains more fat for 
the hat-makers uſe than when raw or freſh ta- 
ken. 

The induſtry, foreſight, and good manage- 
ment among theſe animals is very ſurprizing, 
and ſcarcely credible to thoſe who never ſaw 
them. When they want to make a ſettlement, 
three, four or more aſſemble together, and firſt 
agree, or pitch upon a place where they may 
have proviſions (which is the bark of trees, lilly- 
roots, or graſs) and every * neceſſary for 

erecting 
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erecting their edifices, which muſt be ſurround- 
ed with water; and if there is neither lake nor 
pond convenient, they make one by ſtopping 
the courſe of ſome river or brook with a dam. 
For this end, they cut down trees above the 
place they are reſolved to build it; and they al- 
ways take their meaſures ſo well, as to make 
the tree fall towards the water, that they may 


have the leſs diſtance to roll it when cut to 


pieces. This done, they float them down to 
the place appointed, and theſe pieces they cut 
bigger or leſs, longer or ſhorter,' as the caſe re- 
quires, Sometimes they uſe the trunks of large 
trees, which they lay flat in the water; at o- 
thers, they faſten ſtakes in the botom of the 
channel, and then interweave ſinall branches, 
and fill up the vacancies with clay, mud and 
moſs, in ſuch manner as renders it very tight 
and ſecure. The conſtruction of their houſes is 
no leſs aitful and ingenious; they are generally 
built upon piles in their ponds at ſome diſtance 
from the ſhore, but ſometimes upon the banks 


of rivers; their form is round, with a flat roof; 


the walls are two feet thick, and ſometimes 
more, and they are built of the ſame materials 
as their dams ; every part is ſo well finiſhed that 
no air can poſhbly enter; about two-thirds of 


the edifice is raiſed above the water, and in this 
8 they 
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they lodge, having the floor ſtrewed with ſplin- 
ters, &c. to render the lodging comfortable, and 
they are very careful to keep it clean. They 
have generally three or four different avenues 
to each houſe, but all their doors are under 
water. As faſt as they peel off the bark from 
the billets of wood laid up for their ſubſiſtence, 
they convey them to their dam to ſtrengthen that, 
or elſe pile them on the tops of their houſes, and 
faſten them there with mud, You will ſome- 
times find eight or ten beavers in one houſe, at 
others, not niore than three or four, and be 
the number what it will they all lodge upon one 
floor. 

Theſe animals are never found unprovided, by 
a ſudden and unexpected approach of winter; 
all their buſineſs is compleated by the end of 
September, and their ſtores laid in. They lay 
up their proviſions in piles near their houſes in 
ſuch a manner that it keeps under the water fit 
for their uſe, the but-ends being taſtened in the 
mud or clay at the bottom, ſo that the current 
cannot carry it away, When the ſaows melt 
and raiſe the ſtream, they leave their houſes, 
and every one goes his own way till the ſeaſon 
returns or epa ring them, or for building new 
ones, which is the month of July, when they 
re-aflemble, or elſe form new allociations, 

The 
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The Ground-Beavers, as they are called, con- 
duct their affairs in a different manner; all the 
Care they take is, to make a kind of covered- 
wav to the water. I hey are eaſily known from 
the others by their hair, which is much ſhorter, 
They are always very poor, the natural conſe- 
quence of their idleneſs. The Indians never hunt 
theſe but out of mere neceſſity. 

The manner of hunting beaver is very ſimple 
and eaſy, for this animal has not ſtrength enough 
to deiend itſelf The Indians hunt them from 
November to April, in which ſeaſon their fur 
is the beſt. They either decoy them into traps, 
or ſhoot them; but the latter is very difficult, 
by reaſon of the quickneſs of their ſ1.ht and mo- 
tion ; and ſhould they happen to wound them 
mortally in the water, it is a chance if they ever 
get them out. 

They lay their traps in the paths frequented 
by the beaver, and bait them with freſh cut 
poplar boughs, which they are very fond of, 
and ramble abroad for, notwithſtand ng their 
winter-ſtore, Sometimes the Indians open the 
ice near the beaver-houſes, at which opening 
one ſtands, while another diſturbs the houſe ; 
the beaver haſtens upon this to make his eſcape 
at the opening, and ſeldom fails of having his 
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brains beat out the moment he raiſes his head 


above water. 

The beavers which frequent the lakes, be- 
ſides their houſes in the water, have a kind of 
country-houſe, two or three hundred yards from 
it, and the Indians here hunt them from one to 
the other. When theſe animals diſcover an ene- 


my of any kind, they haſten into the water, 


and give warning to their companions, by ſlap- 
ping the water with their tails, which may be 
heard at a conſiderable diſtance. 

The Mus Rat reſembles the beaver in every 
part, except its tail, which is round like a rat's. 
One of theſe animals weighs about five or ſix 
pounds; during the ſummer ſeaſon the male 
and female keep together, but ſeparate at the 
approach of winter, and each ſeek a ſhelter in 
ſome hollow tree, without laying up any provi- 
fion. 

Scarce any thing among the Indians is under- 
taken with greater ſolemnity than hunting the 
Bear; and an alliance with a noted bear-hun- 
ter,, who has killed ſeveral in one day, is more 
eagerly ſought after, than that of one who has 
rendered himſelf famous in war; the reaſon is, 
becauſe the chace ſupplies the family with both 
food and rayment. So expert are ſome of the 
Indians at paſſing thro' the woods and thickets, 

that 
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that they have run down the bears in autumn 


when they are fat, and then drove them with 


ſwitches to their towns. 

The bears lodge, during the winter, either in 
hollow trees, or caves; they lay up no proviſi- 
on, and have no no:iri{hment during this ſeaſon, 
but what they ſuck from their own claws, yet 
they retain both their ſtrength and fat without 
any ſenſible diminution. 

The bear is not naturally fierce, unleſs when 
wounded, or oppieffed with hunger. They fun 
themſel es very poor in the month of July, and 
it is ſomewhat dangerous to meet them. till this 
appetite is ſatisfied, and they recover their fleſh, 
which they do very ſuddenly. Theſe animals 
are very fond of grapes, and moſt kinds of fruit. 


When proviſions are ſcarce in the woods, they 


venture out among the ſettlements, and make 
great havock of the Indian corn, and ſometimes 
kill the ſwine. Their chief weapons are their 
fore-paws, with which they will hug any ani- 
mal they get into them immediately to death. 
The Elb is near as large as a horſe, but reſem- 
bles the deer, and, like it, annually renews its 
horns. The Indians have a great veneration for 
this animal, and imagine. that to dream of it 


portends good fortune and long life. 
| The 
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The elk delights in cold countries, feeding 


upon graſs in ſummer, and moſs bids, &c. in 


winter, when they herd together. It is danger- 


ous to approach vety near this animal when he 


is hunted, as he ſometimes ſprings furiouſly on 
his purſuers, and tramples them to pieces. To 
prevent this, the hunter throws his cloaths to 
him, and while the deluded animal ſpends his 
fury on theſe, he takes proper meaſures to diſ- 
patch him, 

The Catamounts and Wild-Cats are great e- 
nemies to the elk, and often make a prey of him. 
He has no other way to diſengage himſelf from 
theſe, but by plunging inte the water. 

On the ſouth and weſt parts ol the great lakes, 
and on both fides of the Miſſiſſippi, the moſt 
noted hunt is that of the buffalo. 

The hunters encompaſs as large a tract as they 
can, where they ſuppoſe the buffaloes are, and 
begin by ſetting fire to the graſs and leaves, and 
ſo as the fire advances towards the center, they 


cloſe up nearer and nearer, by which means 


they generally ſlaughter all that happen to be 
thus incloſed. The buffalo is a large heavy 
animal, has ſhort, thick, crooked, black horns, 
and a large beard hanging from his muzzle and 
head, a part of which falls down by his eyes, 


and gives him a diſagreeable appearance; the 


back 
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back is rounding, covered with hair; on the 
other parts of the body is a kind ot wool. Thoſe 
to the northward about H dſon's Bay have the 
beſt wool upon them, and in the greateſt abun- 
dance. 

There are in this country ſome Panthers, 
which prey upon almoſt every living thing that 
comes in their way. Thier fleſh is white like 
veal, and agreeable to the palate, and their fur 
is valuable, 

Here are likewiſe Foxes of various colours, 
black, grey, red, and white, who by their 
craft aud cunning make great havock among 
the water-fowl by a thouſand deceitful capers, 
which they cut upon the banks of the lakes and 
TIVE:S, 

The Siunck or Pole-Cat is very common, 
and is called by the Indians the Stinking Beaſt, 
on account ot its emitiing a dilagreeable ſavour 
to a conſiderable diſtance when purſued or diſ- 
turbed. It is about the ſize of a {mall cat, has 
ſhining hair of a grey colour, with two white 
lines, that form an oval, on its back. The fur 
of this animal, with that of the Ermin, Oter, 
and Martin, make up what they call the ſmall 
peliry. The E:min is about the fize of the 
ſquirrel, its fur is extremely white, its tail long, 
and the tip of it as black as jet. 

The 
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The Martin, or Sable, lives principally a- 
mong the mountains, is as long as a common 
cat, but very ſlender; the fur is very fine and 
valuable 

The Oppoſum is a remarkable animal in this 


country having under i:s belly a bag or falſe 


belly, in which they breed their young. The 
young ones proceed fr.:m the teats to which they 
ſtick, as a part thereof, till they take life, and 
iſſue forth, or rather drop off. And to this falſe 
belly they fly for ſhelter and protection in caſe 
of any alarm. 

The Porcupine is as large as a ſmall dog. Its 
quills are about two inches and a halt long, 
white, and hollow, and very ſtrong, eſpecially 
on iis back; they are exceeding ſharp, and 
bearded in ſuch manner, that i: they once enter 
the fleth of a perſen, they quickly bury them- 
ſelves, and occaſion great pan. 

The ſavages make great uſe of theſe quills for 
ornamenting their cioaths. belts, arms, &c. 

The Ae is larger than a large horſe, and is 
one ot the deer-kind, every year changing his 
horas; the colour of this animal is a dark 
brown, the hair coarſe. He has a mane | ke a 
horſe, a dulap like a cow, a very la:ge head, 
and a ſhort tail. During the ſummer he frequents 
bogs and ſwamps; ia the winter, the north 
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ſides of hills and mountains, where the ſun will 
not melt the ſnow, Their common pace of 
travelling is a trot, but when hunted are very 
ſwift, 

It hath been ſufficiently remarked, as we have 
travelled through this extenſive country, that it 
every where abounds with fiſh, fowl, and varie- 
ty of game, that in its foreſts are moſt kinds of 
uſeful timber, and a variety of wild fruit; and, 
no doubt, every kind of European fruit might 
be cultivated and raiſed here in great pertection, 
In a word, this country wants nothing but that 
culture and improvement, which can only be 
the effect of time and induſtry, to render it equal, 


if not ſuperior, to any in the world. 
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